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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Anglo-American agreement with Spain is a satisfactory out- 

come of months of difficult negotiation, backed, quite rightly, by 
refusal on the part of the Allies to give facilities for the importation 
of oil as long as Spain was sending supplies of wolfram to Germany. 
In January she sent 300 tons in completion of her undertaking to 
send 1,000 tons to Germany in 1943. Now she agrees to reduce 
the export to 20 tons a month in May and June and 40 tons a month 
for the rest of the year; she also promises to expel the German 
Consul-General at Tangier and certain agents elsewhere, and hand 
over the detained Italian merchant ships except two whose owner- 
ship is disputed. The Spanish units helping the Germans in the 
East have been withdrawn. The quantity of wolfram that may be 
sent in May and June is obviously more important than the quantity 
that may be sent subsequently, since any exportation from Spain to 
enemy territory will be difficult later in the year. Criticisms directed 
at Mr. Eden suggesting that exportation should have been completely 
stopped are most unfair. The results are not only the best that 
could possibly have been obtained from an extremely reluctant 
Spanish Government, itself faced with internal opposition, but are 
also satisfactory in themselves. Spain, it should be noted, has yielded 
to the full on all points which involved a legal breach of neutrality. 
To send wolfram to Germany is not actually such a breach. Our 
justification for demanding its cessation is not that the trading is 
un-neutral, but that it is contrary to our interest to supply oil to 
States that are sending our enemies wolfram. But Portugal is 
more important than Spain, for she has been sending twice as much 
wolfram to Germany. Portugal, moreover, counts herself our ally. 
It is to be hoped that the Foreign Office will be as firm in its atti- 
tude at Lisbon as it has been so successfully at Madrid, and that 
Sir Ronald Campbell will be as successful as Sir Samuel Floare. 


The same legitimate means of persuasion are available 


Finding the Teachers 

Two problems remain to be solved before the new Education Act 
can be applied, and successfully applied: how to get enough 
teachers, and how to get the right kind of teachers. This is the 
subject of the McNair Report published last Wednesday. The 
first of these is urgent, since it is estimated that between 50,000 and 
90,000 additional teachers will be required to put the educational 
programme into effect, and the normal replacement on the present 
basis is about 15,000 a year. To get enough teachers and good 
teachers the career must be made attractive, the conditions of life 
must be satisfactory, and the profession must become one that can 





attract intelligent men and women. The salaries at present are 
wholly inadequate. It is recommended that they should be sub- 
stantially raised and brought into line with those paid in other 
professions that should be regarded as comparable. Bad buildings 
and large classes are deterrents to recruitment. Teachers should 
not be prevented from playing a part in public life. These and 
many similar questions are carefully examined with a view to pro- 
viding that teachers should have opportunities for a fuller and more 
satisfying life. Given suitable recruits, the next problem is the 
right kind of training. The Committee recommend the appoint- 
ment of a small Central Training Council with a full-time chairman 
to plan development and advise the Board of Education. The 
course in training colleges should be extended from two to three 
years, and give the students more opportunities for leisure and the 
exercise of initiative. There is a division of opinion in the Com- 
mittee, half urging that each University should establish a School of 
Education to which training colleges should be affiliated, the other 
half preferring to leave the relationship with the Universities more 
indirect. The latter presents a formidable case for not swamping 
the Universities with the new tasks which might be imposed on 
them. The Report is a powerful statement of the principles which 
should govern the creation of a great new service of teachers fit 
to carry out the functions allotted to them by the Act. There can 
be no education without teachers, and no adequate education 
without the best possible men and women selected and trained 
for the work. 


Labour’s Coal Policy 


The Labour Party at least cannot be accused of lacking a bold 
policy for the reorganisation of the coal industry, a task which it is 
generally agreed cannot be long delayed after the war. It is outlined 
in a manifesto called “Coal and Power,” which was the title of the 
Liberal document issued under the direction of Mr. David Lloyd 
George nearly twenty years ago. It recalls that document in more 
ways than one, for it was an essential feature of the Lloyd George 
statement, as it is of the Labour programme, that the reconstruc- 
tion of the coal industry must be closely linked up with provision 
for liquid fuel and electric power. The former went a long way 
towards providing for the unification of the industry ; the Labour 
programme goes farther, and demands national ownership of the 
whole coal industry and supervision of its administration by a 
National Coal and Power Corporation appointed by a Minister of 
Fuel and Power. It would have one Board for coal and another 
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fer gas and electricity, and the former would be concerned not only 
with the production of coal, but also with distribution and provision 
for the use o° by-products. What has to be remembered about the 
coal industry is that the agreements which have been arrived at 
recently are no more than settlements for carrying on within the 
present framework, and form in no sense a substitute for that com- 
plete reorganisation which must be put in hand later. A policy has 
to be found which will ensure a more economic production, distri- 
bution and use of the sources of heat and power, and provide the 
basis for a satisfactory export trade ; and none will be satisfactory 
that does not convince the miners on the one hand and the great 
body of consumers on the other that the mines are being efficiently 
worked and their products economically distributed in the national 
interest. The time is passing when we can hope to do without 
unified control, and if the solution is to be found in national owner- 
ship—and it is difficult to find any other—then it will be far best 
to entrust control to a Public Corporation which will enjoy cons:der- 
able autonomy and be able to attract to its service the best men now 
engaged in management. But change of ownership will be no 
panacea in itself. There is needed more scientific research, more 
labour-saving machinery, the ruthless shutting down of uneconomic 
mines and the fuller exploitation of the economic ones, a better 
system of training, the closer association of the workers in problems 
of administration and welfare, and much besides. The Labour 
statement discusses some of these questions, but not as fully as might 
be desired. 


The Prefabricated Houses 

One of the “ prefabricated” steel houses recently described by 
Mr. Churchill, 500,000 of which are to be rapidly constructed under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Works for the families of soldiers 
and bombed-out persons, is now on view in the grounds of the 
Tate Gal'ery. It will be mass-produced and quickly assembled, 
and is intended to tide over the time till more permanent dwellings 
can be constructed by the building industry. It is certainly a 
marvel of compactness and labour-saving contrivance, and at every 
point the interest of the housewife has been studied. Passages have 
been avoided ; cupboards built in ; and cooker, sink, refrigerator and 
cupboards have been provided in the kitchen, and clothes washing 
boiler and hand washing bowl in the bathroom. The heating 
arrangements and hot-water system are ingeniously contrived, and, 
in general, space is economised to the utmost in what must, after 
all, be a small bungalow. The shed is small, and scarcely provides 
for al! that a householder with a garden will want to put in it. So 
far as the interior is concerned, certain principles have been observed 
which should be borne in mind in all future house-building. As for 
the exterior, certain obvious difficulties occur which will require 
much attention. One of these bungalows, with a small garden round 
it, may be, if lacking beauty, at least well enough. But a hundred 
of them together present disturbing prospects. The lay-out of an 
estate or new village in which these dwellings are to be constructed 
will require all the skill in planning which a good architect can 
muster. A group of them badly arranged would be extremely un- 
sightly. This is not a reflection on the achievement of the Ministry 
of Works, but a point that must not be overlooked. 


The Making of Doctors 


The report on medical education just issued by the Planning 
Committee of the Royal College of Physicians, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Moran, appears just when the findings of Sir 
William Goodenough’s committee (appointed by the Minister of 
Health) on the same subject are in their final stage of preparation ; 
a comparison between the two will be instructive, and their agree- 
ment where they do agree will make a strong case for action. The 
R.C.P. Committee rightly emphasises the fact that whatever form 
the National Health Service scheme may ultimately take, a steady 
supply of doctors, adequate both in numbers and in quality, will 
be essential. One of the obstacles to that at present is undoubtedly 
financial. A boy (or for that matter gr!) deciding on a medical 
career must come of parents able to spend anything up to £2,000 
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on his education and then be in a position himself to buy a practice 
There are, of course, scholarships and bursaries, and payment for 
the practice can usually be given some other form than the pro- 
vision of a single lump sum. It remains true, none the less, that 
the field of choice is considerably limited by the financial quallificg. 
tion thus indirectly required, and that it would be substantially 
widened if the committee’s recommendation of a free medical edy- 
cation, coupled with a careful selection of entrants, were carried 
out. As to the more technical aspects of the training itself, the 
emphasis laid on method rather than exclusively on facts, the pro 
posal that every doctor shall do a year’s paid hospital work before 
he is regarded as fully qualified and the insistence that a p!ace shall 
be found in the curriculum for psychological study are all points 
that will be mentally approved and put by for further consideration 
when the Goodenough Report appears. 


Births, Marriages and Deaths 

The birth-rate, according to the figures of the Registrar-General, 
has risen cansiderably during the last two years of war, and that 
for 1943 was the highest recorded since 1928. The returns give 
for the first time approximate reproduction rates for each of the 
last ten years, expressed in the inverse ratio of the number of girl 
babies born in a given year to the number of girls who will subse- 
quently be born from them if the same rate of reproduction holds, 
The reproduction rate in the seven years before the war varied 
between .764 and .810. It had risen in 1943 to .903. If the recent 
rate of increase went a little farther the tendency of the population 
to decline would have been arrested. Unfortunately, there is 
nothing to show that this increased rate of fertility is more than a 
result of the phase of the war which began in 1942. A second fact 
which must be noted in the returns is that the illegitimacy rate among 
live births was 16 per 1,000 above the average for the preceding 
five years. This is a bare statistical fact which conceals as much as 
it discloses. It merely indicates one aspect of the tragedy of thou- 
sands of very young girls who, removed under war conditions from 
the influence of home and parents, have been tempted to promis- 
cuous living, have had babies long before they were mature for child- 
bearing, and have even, in a disturbing number of cases, contracted 
venereal disease. This is one of the grimmest aspects of the war 
for which at present no solution has been found, now partially 
reficted in the quarterly returns of births. 


The Newcastle Irregularities 


Though the Tribunal appointed to inquire into the administration 
of the Fire, Police and Civil Defence Services of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne found that there was no evidence supporting the suggestion 
that corruption was prevalent in these services it reveals a state of 
affairs that is discreditable and disquieting. The irregularities which 
have been the subject of complaints chiefly centre round Councillor 
Embleton, who was Chairman of the Watch (A.R.P.) Committee 
and also -A.R.P. Deputy Controller for the City ; but it is pointed 
out that in spite of the high degree of authority which he derived 
from his dual offices his colleagues must bear a share of responsi- 
bility. Mr. Roland Burrows, in presenting the Report to the 
Minister, comments upon a number of transactions, which include 
the disposal of an old fire engine without authority to a company 
which Councillor Embleton controlled, the removal by the same 
company as “scrap” of a pump belonging to the Fire Service, the 
irregular acquisition by the same company of a fishing boat which 
had been selected by A.F.S. officials for use as a fire-float, and others 
which show that the Councillor was making use of his position 
for his own advantage. The Report, to say the least of it, passes 
severe strictures upon one individual ; but not only that, it reveals 
a slackness in the Council’s administration which ought not to be 
tolerated. The excessive concentration of power in the hands of 
one man and the ease with which questions were hushed up or put 
aside were defects which have damaged the good name of the 
Council. The report will prove to be of value in ca'ling attention 
to the need for more vigilance in local government, and especially 
in these war days when so many unusual powers have to be 
exercised. Newcastle is not the only home of irregularities. 
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ENDURING UNITY 


T a moment when miliions of men throughout Europe are 

standing on the alert the most satisfactory feature of the 
whole tense and critical situation is that no one but a handful of 
Allied leaders knows how long the standing millions will be kept 
standing. The secret of the date of the coming invasion is being 
amazingly well kept. The Prime Minister has given due warning 
that there may be various feints and manceuvres before the real 
blow or blows are struck, and expectation may have to go unsatis- 
fied for some time before it is clear that the Second Front 
campaign has begun in earnest. All that is as it should be. As 
our contributor Strategicus points out elsewhere, there is room 
for some element of surprise even in the execution of an 
operation on which the most searching scrutiny of the enemy has 
been concentrated for months. The daily speculations and 
assumptions of the German commentators are a clear indicatioa 
of a complete incapacity to discover where, from Narvik to 
Biarritz, or from Toulon to Salonika, a blow from the sea or 
air may fall, and there is evidence that, whatever benefit Marshal 
Stalin’s generals may derive from the actual offensive in the West, 
the threat cf that offensive has in itself sufficed to detain in 
Norway and Holland and Belgium and France scores cf German 
divisions which might make all the difference between successful 
and unsuccessful German resistance in the East. But that, of 
course, is very far from being enough. The German forces in 
the West have not merely to be kept in the West but destroyed 
in the West. Till that happens there is little hope of German 
capitulation. The task is immediately impending, and it is for- 
midable to th® last degree. A natural impatience to see the last 
act opened tends a little to distract attention from the nature of 
that act. It should in fact be approached with deep soberness 
of mind, for losses on a scale which neither Britain nor America 
have yet experienced in this war are inevitable. The fit mood 
is rather .of resolution than of exaltation. 

At this hour, and from this hour onward, more than at any 
earlier pericd of the conflict the essential and fundamental condi- 
tion of success is unity. It may be easier to achieve that in the mili- 
tary sphere than in the political. There is indeed, it may be hoped, 
something encouragingly symbolic for the future in the co-operation 
established not only between Britain and the United States, but be- 
tween them and many lesser Allies, in preparations for the sea and 
air warfare and land onslaught in the West. If, as may be assumed, 
there is to be similar co-ordination, to the extent at the very least of 
synchronisation, between the forces in the West and Russia, that, 
it is to be hoped equally, is symbolic also, for the future of Europe 
depends on the scope and the genuineness of the understanding 
between the Soviet Union and the other Allies, great and small. 
That is a question more appropriate for discussion at the present 
moment than military co-operation, which can well be left to reveal 
itself in action. In the political sphere the agreement between 
Russia and Czechoslovakia announced this week has considerable, 
and altogether hopeful, significance. The immediate problems of 
administration when a liberating force enters one of the occupied 
countries of Europe, whether it be Czechoslovakia or France or 
some other, must at the best create difficulties. Russia and the 
Czech Government have shown how to meet them in the right 
way. In a zone where military operations are still in progress 
supreme authority must remain with the Commander-in-Chief of 
the relieving forces; that admits of no argument. But as the 
armies advance delegates of the Czechoslovak Government will 
go with them to set up provisional local administrations. Councils 
organised for small areas will appoint members of Councils for 
larger areas, and they in turn will elect a National Assembly, so 
that by the time the country is cleared of the enemy a Provisional 





Government capable of assuming complete control of the adminis- 
tration will have taken shape. This is a common-sense and work- 
manlike arrangement, which has rightly received the full approval 
of both the British and the United States Governments. It is 
in itself at once evidence of Russia’s good faith and a valuabie 
model for similar agreements elsewhere. Nothing could be more 
encouraging than the negotiation af some such agreement between 
Russia and Poland, though the difficulties in the way seem unfor- 
tunately still prohibitive. 

But the time has come to consider a rather less immediate 
future. Fears are being expressed in some quarters that the 
return of peace—or, at any rate, the cessation of the war.in 
Europe—will find the Allies unprepared with agreed policies on 
such questions as the treatment of Germany and the creation of 
an International Organisation. Mr. Sumner Welles, in particular, 
now freed frem some of the reticences which office imposes, has 
been expressing some concern on these points. Certainly, unpre- 
paredness in such spheres would be disastrous, but it is not clear 
that the apprehensions have much basis. There is no sudden 
transition from military to civil control at the end of a great war. 
The event of immediate, and it may be of long-continuing, im- 
pertance is the armistice. That is a military instrument, and its 
purpose is to render the enemy completely impotent to renew 
hostilities ; but it may include any kind of condition and create 
an administrative situation which may last for months cr even 
years, till the long and difficult elaboration of a Treaty of Peace 
is concluded. The general basis of an armistice has, it is under- 
stood, been under discussion between the principal Allies for 
some time, and satisfactory progress is reported. In the interim 
period between the armistice and the peace the dividing-line 
between the military and the political spheres gets steadily nar- 
rower, and from the first the political heads of the Allied Powers 
will necessarily have the deciding voice regarding all major steps 
taken. It is here that complete accord is most essential, and 
it is doubt regarding complete accord at this stage that inspires 
the anxieties of the anxious. It may turn out that the anxiety is 
well founded, but there is nothing to justify that conclusion as 
yet. Where there have been formal meetings between the three 
major Allies, as at the Moscow and Teheran Conferences, agree- 
ment has been genuine and far-reaching. At the same time the 
possibility of closer and more frequent contacts needs exploring. 
The European Advisory Commission brings British and American 
and Russian representatives together in constant session, but it 
is only of Ambassadorial, not of Ministerial, status, and the same 
is true of the Advisory Council on Italy. The development of 
some new mechanism of co-operation at a higher level is becoming 
a matter of importance. 

As to the further question of an International Organisation, 
that is important rather than urgent. The nucleus of such an 
organisation is in effective existence already. The Allied nations 
today number thirty-five, and there is little doubt that all of them, 
when they cease to be united as belligerents, because the belli- 
gerence is ended, will remain united in an international organisa- 
tion to which the neutrals will be at once welcomed. But in 
all this there is one dominating question, which can be the more 
freely discussed now that the answer is so clearly favourable— 
whether the full co-operation of the United States after the war 
cam be counted on. In that connexion the speech delivered by 
Governor Dewey last week is of the first importance, for on all 
essential policies affecting international co-operation in the post- 
war world Mr. Dewey declared himself in full agreement with 
the admirable statement made by Mr. Cordell Hull in his broad- 
cast address three weeks ago. It is true that Mr. Dewey is rot 
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certain to be the Republican candidate for the Presidency, though 
he is the most likely choice. But if he is not it will be Governor 
Bricker, who three days before Mr. Dewey spoke had declared 
decisively in favour of international co-operation for the main- 
tenance of peace, or ex-Governor Stassen, whose pronouncement 
on that subject was earlier and even more emphatic. There is 
every reason, therefore, for believing that the next President of 
the United States, whether he be Republican or Democrat (for 
the only Democrat capable of winning the election is Franklin 
Roosevelt), will be pledged to the same policy of co-operation in 
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the political field as America is pursuing today with such decisive 
effect in the military. The part played by Congress can, of 
course, not be forgotten, but, with the Presidential candidates 
giving the lead in policy to the party, the House of Representa- 
tives and to a lesser extent the Senate will largely reflect the 
views of the President. Even if Mr. Roosevelt were to get back 
to the White House on his personality and the Republicans be in 
command at the Capitol, harmony on international questions 
might still be hoped for. There are difficulties about international 
co-operation, but none that wise statesmanship cannot surmount, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAVE received from the Yugoslav Government Information 

Office a document whose arrival causes me some astonishment— 
a reprint of the speech delivered by King Peter of Yugoslavia to the 
Foreign Press Association in London on April 2oth. It was on that 
occasion that the King made the remarkab!e statement that 


“ During all this time my people are struggling alone. They are 
shedding their blood, forsaken. The aid sent to them by plane 
and parachute would not serve to equip even one battalion.” 

The charitable assumption, for which there is, I believe, some basis, 
was that this was an addition to the speech pushed into the King’s 
hand at the last moment by his Prime Minister, M. Puritch, and 
that the sooner it was forgotten the better, in view of the notorious 
fact that the Allies had been pouring in munitions for Marshal 
Tito’s forces, and had British officers, notably Brigadier Maclean, 
M.P., maintaining permanent and effective liaison with the Partisans. 
li this passage, carrying the plain implication that Tito’s forces 
and the population whom they represent are not included among 
“my people,” is deliberately circulated as a statement of official 
po'icy, an issue is posed that can only be resolved in one way—and 
it will not be a way propitious for King Peter. 
* * * * 


The human capacity for forgetting is considerable. I was dis- 
cussing this week with three Members of Parliament the question 
whether the Prime Minister, who is not reputed to be a con- 
spicuously enthusiastic admirer of women-politicians as such, was 
a supporter or an opponent of women’s suffrage in the days when 
that ideal was still unrealised. None of the four of us could re- 
member, and the researches in which I have engaged mildly since 
have been so far resultless. At the North-West Manchester election 
in 1906 Mr. Churchill, vigorously assailed by various Pank- 
hursts, declared that nothing would induce him to vote for 
giving women the franchise. Such assertions, as the Prime Minister 
recently implied in an observation on the vicissitudes of his own 
career, are not of necessity binding for all time. Actually I still do 
not know how Mr. Churchill voted on the Bill that gave women 
the franchise in 1917. But I can get along without knowing. 


* * * 7 


If information that reaches me from various sources is to be relied 
on, and I think it is, there has been a good deal of exaggeration in 
some of the reports about the troubles of Jews in the Polish Army 
in Scotland. That there are anti-Semitic elements in the Polish 
Army is admitted ; it is, or should be, admitted that adequate steps 
have not been taken to deal with them ; I believe something in that 
direction is in progress now. As to whether the Jews who deserted 
had adequate cause for their action is an arguable question ; in one 
case in which physical ill-treatment was alleged examination of the 
complainant by a British doctor disproved it. The men were no 
doubt encouraged by the fact that earlier a number of their fellows 
had been allowed to transfer from the Polish to the British Army. 
That they did desert seems indisputable, and by the Polish military 
code (as, I imagine, by most other military codes) when desertion 
is proved the Court has no option but to impose certain sentences 
ranging between a possible minimum and a possible maximum. In 
this case I believe most of the sentences represented the minimum, 
and there is every prospect that the execution of them will be 


suspended and the men concerned given a chance of. rehabilitating 
themselves. Obviously if that happens, and the men return to their 
units, the Polish authorities ought to take the most stringent steps to 
stamp out any sign of open anti-Semitism in the Army. The enquiry 
now being opened is a step in the right direction, but it is essential, 
even at the cost of important resignations, that the Polish Govern- 
ment should make and keep the military authority definitely 
subordinate to the civil. 


* * * * 


The adoption of Captain Mark Bonham Carter as Liberal candidate 
for Barnstaple at the age of twenty-two is interesting from the 
point of view of both the constituency and the candidate. Barnstaple 
has a long Liberal tradition, which is not conspicuously maintained 
by its present member, Sir Richard Acland—who has decided to stand 
for a Liverpool division next time. Captain Bonham Carter, who was 
wounded at the Mareth line, posted as missing and given up as lost, 
subsequently came into the public eye by escaping from the prison- 
camp in North Italy, where he had in fact been taken, and walking 500 
miles south till he struck the Eighth Army. As _ Lord Oxford’s 
grandson, he inherits all the family brilliance, and demonstrated that 
both at Winchester and during the year he spent at Oxford before 
joining the Army. He is obviously the kind of recruit whom the 
House of Commons, irrespective of party, badly needs. 


. * * * 


Relations between British other ranks and their equivalents, the 
American G.I., notoriously vary; the disparity in pay in particular 
raises perpetual difficulties. A story touching on that has just been 
told me, and bears re-telling. A group of British privates and a 
group of Americans struck up a considerable friendship, which, 
however, soon began to wear thin through a certain coolness on 
the British side. The Americans wanted to know what was wrong, 
and pressed the question. Well, it was the cash; the Englishmen 
couldn’t stand not treating the others as the others were treating 
them, and their pay wouldn’t run to it. That cleared everything up. 
“Tell us what your limit is,” the Americans said, “and we'll 
undertake to make that ours too.” That settled it ; fraternity was 
resumed, the temperature rose again and all the sky is clear. 
(G.I., by the way, said to stand for General Issues, = P.B.I.,—just 
infantry.) 

* . * * 

I am nothing if not delicate, so let me put it this way. I learn 
from the descriptions of Lord Portal’s prefabricated houses that each 
house has a bathroom, and something else separate. Let the some- 
thing separate be known as X. In one of the newer Government 
departments an official said he couldn’t stand his present room any 
longer. He was told he would have to stand it because there wasn’t 
another inch of space available anywhere. “No,” he _ persisted, 
“T’m moving to X, because that’s the only place in the whole build- 
ing where people who are there know what they’re there for.” 

7 + * * 

This story must unfortunately be told in respectful periphrasis. 
After a recent debate in the House of Commons a noble Lord 
and a Labour member were leaving the Chamber—where they not 
infrequently co'laborate across the floor—in company. A master 
of epigram, whose identity nothing on earth would induce me to 
disclose, observed sardonically “ Arsenic and Old Lace.” JANUS. 
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THE ROLE OF SURPRISE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE inexpensive and successful establishment of the Second 

Front depends on securing surprise. This is a commonplace ; 
but it is a wholly general condition, and it is far from being the 
ultimate it is frequently gepresented. The student of Clausewitz 
will remember that the author gives numerous instances of surprise 
being either irrelevant or useless. There are instances from Frederick 
the Great, and even from Napoleon, in which surprise, so far from 
having any decisive effect upon the situation, came near to causing 
disaster. It is, indeed, self-evident that there is little virtue in sur- 
prise per se, while it remains a ready means through which superiority 
at the decisive point may be secured. Apart from this it may have 
a moral effect ; but it remains its chief value that it makes the attain- 
ment of a relative superiority possible, and without it that condition 
js not easily conceivable. 

In the establishment of the Second Front, however, it is quite 
inconceivable how, under the existing conditions, such superiority 
can be achieved otherwise ; and upon that condition the successful 
creation of a bridgehead almost entirely depends. But, while this 
is clear, it does not at all follow that surprise alone, an unexpected 
blow, will achieve the desired success. This can no longer be 
doubted after the experience of Anzio. Surprise was achieved. 
The unexpected was made actual. But, when its nature and de- 
velopment stood revealed, how Kesselring must have rejoiced! 
Magnificent as it left the Staff, the plan foundered in execution ; 
and what was arranged as a dynamic initiative lapsed into a purely 
static bridgehead. It fulfils a role, of course ; but the role it was 
designed to play never left the script. Surprise, in fine, is a means 
to an end; and in so far as it falls short of fulfilling its purpose 
it is of little value. In the establishment of the Second Front it 
is the dynamic effect that forms the essence of the objective. The 
Allies are at present immobilising a considerable number of divisions ; 
and their objective in the Second Front must be to engage and 
destroy them. Otherwise they will be doing no more than they do 
at present. 

Surprise may be achieved by striking at an unexpected place. 
This, presumably, is the explanation of the invasion of Manipur by 
the Japanese. In the case of the Second Front it can be recognised 
that although surprise of this sort seems to be out of the question 
it remains possible. The enemy is nervous about almost the whole 
of his long coastline. He has been speculating about dangers in 
Norway ; he has a historical nervousness about Jutland ; and, from 
thence south almost up to the Bosphorus, he has been indulging in 
kite-flying that suggests no very easy mind about many areas which, 
for one reason or another, do not seem peculiarly practicable. It 
can be recognised that the tendency to narrow down expectation to a 
restricted area across the Channel depends largely upon conclusions 
formed about the scope of various machines which the Allies are 
thought to regard as an inevitable accompaniment of a landing. 
Some of these do not seem as valid on examination as they may 
superficially. The fighter planes, for instance, have been shown to 
possess a greater radius of useful action than was formerly thought ; 
and, since the first bridgeheads may not necessarily be the main 
ones, there is a considerable elasticity about the area threatened. 

Choice of the time may also furnish the means by which surprise 
can be achieved. Some of the Continental critics have produced a 
time-table for the Allied landings founded on tides, moonlight and 
other conditions. It can hardly be doubted that there is an optimum 
time for the launching of such an expedition ; and it will depend 
upon the choice of place. It is certain that the time-factor must play 
a great part in determining the success of the landings. The mere 
fact that we have come to the month of May is significant ; for 
the best campaigning season in Western Europe only begins about 
this time, and it tends to be a little later in the east. But how 
the time-factor may influence the development of the operations may 
be gathered from the success of the winter offensive. Russia’s ability 
to launch and sustain a great offensive during the winter achieved 
Surprise of a nature that is rare in warfare, and it played no small 
Part in securing the very great success. In Manipur it is, again, 
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a cardinal factor that will probably determine the situation. 
monsoons are about to begin, and, unless the Japanese have by 
that time installed themselves in Kohima and Imphal at least, they 
will have shot their bolt and be destroyed. 

There is another sort of surprise which comes from the force 
used, This may consist of a wholly unexpected magnitude. As we 
have seen, it is as a means to achieving superiority at the selected 
point that surprise is valuable. The Russian offensive, which has 
with but small intermission been continuing since the counter-attack 
at Stalingrad, owes much of its success to the 1mmense superiority 
of the force deployed in the field. But intimately connected with 
this is the mature of the force. Indeed, the amount of the force in 
the final analysis is a matter of its quality. In the German attack 
on Crete it was the nature of the force employed that made it 
formidable ; and this conclusion is not weakened by the knowledge 
that at the last stage the Germans had suffered such loss that they 
were about to abandon the attack. 

It is clear that the force as well as the time must be determined 
by the place selected for attack. It may even be true that if the 
novel means by which the great fort of Eben Emael was reduced 
had been delayed for some time, it would not have achieved its 
devastating success. Surprise which may be founded upon so many 
factors is, therefore, not restricted to any one of them. It may be 
2 complex of a number of them ; and, as these have been suggested 
only in general, the selected prescription may be compounded of a 
very great variety of them. It is for the command to balance the 
advantages of striking at the nearest place, in spite of its being 
probably the most alert and highly fortified, against those attached 
to a more distant blow where the conditions to be encountered in 
the landing may be more favourable. Greater risks may be countered 
by the probability of securing a greater surprise, and by the pre- 
paration of a more powerful force considered in relation to the 
obstacle and the defence expected. For any given place of attack 
there exist risks and advantages peculiar to it and every sort of 
composite of force. It need not be thought that the Allies have 
yet disclosed every element of their force. They will use expedients 
not known beyond a small select circle. Even in factors already 
employed the difference in the amounts used for the establishment 
of the Second Front may be so great as to constitute a difference 
in kind. 

The point of these considerations is that the element of surprise 
is not so difficult of attainment as may be thought; the area on 
which the landings may be made is not so clearly marked out; the 
place, time and nature of the force launched are much more open 
questions than we tend to think. It has already been demonstrated 
that the mobility of the defending force may be so gravely interfered 
with that it is, in effect, reduced to only a fraction of its actual size, 
The air offensive, even as at present developed, had shown that 
railway communications may be put out of action for a critical 
period. But there are other means of using air-power that can cut 
the communications for a longer period. The enemy is not blind to 
these elements of the uncertain in the situation that confronts him, 
He strives as best he may with limited forces to hamstring im 
advance the resumption of the Russian offensive by striking at 
Zhukov’s left flank that covers the area separating the Manstein 
from the Kleist group. If he could secure a significant success 
there he would check both the Galician and the Rumanian campaign. 

But the fact that he is using only small forces witnesses not only 
to his weakness but also to his complete ignorance of where the 
critical strain of the joint offensive will occur. The great adventure 
on which the Allies will shortly embark is coloured by these con- 
ditions. It is fraught with great perils, but it is alight with greater 
opportunities. It is easy, in examining the preparations for the 
defence of the approach to “ Fortress Europe,” to be obsessed by 
their completeness ; but, when full allowance is made for them, 
it remains evident that the chance of surprise is greater than i8 
commonly thought. 
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THE MONEY PLANS 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


N the week or so that has elapsed since the publication of what 

is rather elaborately described as the “Joint Statement by 
Experts on the Establishment of an International Monetary Fund” 
the public, so far as it concerns itself with such matters, has had 
time to form some opinion on this collation of the now famous 
Keynes and White schemes. These two plans, having as their 
object the establishment of new international monetary organisations 
which should provide a better mechanism for the settlement of 
current debts between nations and so facilitate the smooth flow and 
expansion of international commerce, were published just over a 
year ago. One plan, formulated by Lord Keynes and the British 
Treasury, proposed the establishment of an “ International Clearing 
Union ” ; the other, propounded by Mr. Harry White and the United 
States Treasury, recommended the formation of a United and 
Associated Nations’ Stabilisation Fund. In appearance the two 
proposals differed as chalk from cheese. The Keynes Plan was 
presented in an elegant literary form, persuading by the very 
aptness and clarity of its language. The White Plan was couched 
in the forbidding technical terminology that one looks for in a bill 
of lading or a charter-party. 

But when allowance was made for these superficial differences, 
it was found that in fundamentals the two plans were so similar 
that it was obvious that the next step was for the experts of the 
two countries and of other interested countries to get together and 
see if they could not evolve a compromise plan, which would 
embrace the best features of both Keynes and White Plans. This 
they have now done. But before we consider this compromise plan 
—this Keynes-White marriage contract—let us glance again at the 
two original plans, now to be the subject of this union. The 
central feature of the Keynes Plan was the International Clearing 
Union, which was in effect an international bank, much on the lines 
of the domestic banks which have long functioned in all civilised 
countries. The bank would “create” credit, just as an internal 
bank does. If a member country needed temporary accommodation 
in connexion with its international trade position, the Governing 
Board of the Union would allow it to overdraw its account up to 
the amount agreed on. In fact the customer countries had the 
sight to overdraw up to specified limits, varying with the volume 
of their overseas trade. 

As the Clearing Union existed merely in order to enable members 
to make payments to one another, an overdraft granted to one 
country necessarily produced equivalent credit balances for some 
other country or countries. Countries could also acquire credit 
balances by paying in gold, in exchange for which they would 
receive “bancor,” the money of account in which the Union’s 
bookkeeping was carried on. Provision had also, of course, to be 
made for fixing rates of exchange between the various currencies 
and between each currency and bancor. Rates were to be fixed 
by agreement between the members on joining the Clearing Union, 
but subsequently they could only be varied with the consent of the 
Governing Board of the Union. By this means the evil of com- 
petitive exchange depreciation was to be averted. Exchange rates 
were to be expressed in bancor and as bancor was expressed in gold 
(with power to the Union, however, to alter its gold value), the 
system could be regarded as a fluid—a doubly fluid—gold standard. 

It was claimed for the plan that it made for an expanding rather 
than a contracting volume of world trade, first because it provided 
a system of international credit, so that no country need abruptly 
cut down its imports because it was temporarily short of foreign 
currencies, and secondly because it imposed on “ surplus countries,” 
which tried to make a practice of exporting more than they imported, 
certain mild penalties. This in fact was the revolutionary feature 
of the Keynes Plan—that it charged interest on credit balances 
in the Clearing Union exceeding a certain limit, just as it charged 
interest On overdrafts. Thus it imposed on creditor as well as 
on debtor countries the duty of balancing their international trading 
accounts, 
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The American Stabilisation Fund was also in the nature of g 
bank. But it was a bank of a different type from the Clearing Union, 
In the first place, it had a share capital, which the Clearing Union 
had not. American opinion was all against the idea of granting 
credit to countries on their note of hand alone. The White Plan 
therefore laid down that each country joining the Fund should con- 
tribute a certain “quota”, partly in gold and partly in its own 
currency. More important, however, was the difference in the 
modus operand: of the two institutions. The Stabilisation Fund 
the White Bank, as we can call it—worked like an exchange bank, 
It dealt in currencies, bought and sold them, whereas the Keynes 
Bank worked like an ordinary joint stock bank. As I have said, it 
came ultimately to much the same thing If an agricultural country, 
A, had had a bad harvest and couldn’t export enough grain to pay 
for its necessary imports, it could in the one case overdraw its 
account at the Keynes Bank. In the other case, it would approach 
the managers of the White Bank and ask them to purchase, in ex- 
change for “ unitas ” (the White equivalent of the Keynes “ bancor”) 
a certain amount of its own currency. In either case, country A 
would be receiving credit—it would be restoring its capacity to 
make payments abroad. 


And now what about the compromise plan, the Keynes-White plan 
agreed upon by the British and American and other experts? In 
form it is rather more White than Keynes. The International 
Monetary Fund is more like the White than the Keynes bank: it 
has a share capital, expressed in “quotas” payable partly in mem- 
bers’ currencies and partly in gold. And its modus operandi for 
granting credit is the purchase of the borrowing country’s currency 
with some other currency. But it is White very much whittled 
down. The White plan was almost a gold standard, because ex- 
change parities were expressed in terms of a gold unit, the unitas, 
and, though they could in theory be altered, it required a four-fifths 
majority of the Governing Board to do it. 


Under Keynes-White the unitas (as also the bancor) goes by the 
board, and, though exchange rates are to be expressed in terms of 
gold, any attempt to tie currencies to gold has been abandoned In 
fact, member countries have much greater latitude to alter their 
parities than either under Keynes or White. A country can “ uni- 
laterally ” alter its exchange rates by 10 per cent., and, though it 
requires the consent of the Fund for a more drastic change, the 
Fund is not allowed to take into account members’ “ domestic, social 
or political policies,” but must permit the variation “ if it is essential 
to correct a fundamental disequilibrium.” And if the Fund jibs at 
the extent of devaluation sought the member has the remedy i 
his own hands, since he can resign from the Fund at any time with- 
out notice and without penalty. The White scheme required two 
years’ and the Keynes scheme one year’s notice of withdrawal, and 
under neither was the governing authority limited as to what it might 
take into account in considering an application for devaluation of a 
currency. Under White, indeed, no devaluation was possible with- 
out a four-fifths majority of the board. In view of the power of a 
member to walk out at will, it seems a little hard that the Fund 
should not even be allowed to express its opinion that a member 
country was spending too much on social security or armaments 
or importing too many luxuries. 


One feature of the new scheme has been acclaimed as a signal 
victory for Keynes, namely, its adoption of the principle that pressure 
should be brought to bear on creditor as well as debtor countries to 
keep their international accounts in reasonable balance. Actually 
the White scheme recognised the same principle, if a little less 
emphatically than Keynes, and the sanction on creditors enshrined 
in the already famous “scarce currencies*” clause of Keynes-White 
is really an adaptation of a corresponding clause in the White plan. 
If the Fund finds that its holding of any pariicular currency has 
fallen unduly low—implying a strong creditor position for that 
country—then the Fund must declare that currency to be a “ scarce 
currency ” and, after certain proceedings, including “ rationing ” the 
currency, can authorise all other member countries to take such 
protective steps, including restrictions on imports from the “ offend- 
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ing” country, as they think fit. Certainly a logical conclusion—in 
the last resort countries must exclude imports they cannot pay for— 
but as American dollars are the only probable “ scarce currency” it 
is interesting and refreshing to find the American experts willing to 
face up to sucn unpalatable logic. 

Finally, is it worth it? Is it worth adopting a whittled-down 
compromise plan, from which any disgruntled member can walk out 
at a moment’s notice? Or is the New York Times right in con- 
demning the scheme as unnecessary, on the ground that if the 
member countries behave it is unnecessary, and if they don’t it is 
useless? Personally, I think it is very much worth it. It is worth 
making a start towards a consultative, regulative international 
monetary mechanism, even if it does not work perfectly to start 
with. Some such mechanism logically and practically precedes the 
establishment of any satisfactory world commercial system. The 
great thing is to make a start. And if it is a weakness of Keynes- 
White that countries can walk out when they please, so that no 
formal pressure can be brought to bear on them if they commit 
monetary sins, the fact should at least encourage them to join up 
when—or rather, if and when—the new bank gets going. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


By IRENE WARD, M.P. 


T is difficult to appreciate fully the advantages of the British way 

of life until one views it from the outside world and against a 
background of other nations. It is no mean performance to have 
preserved intact the right of free speech without endangering 
national security. The fact that Parliament has continued to con- 
trol the destinies of Great Britain without abrogating any of its 
peace-time authority has made a great impression abroad, though 
we at home accept the position as naturally as the air we breathe. 
In one extremely important field, however, we are singularly un- 
aware of our good fortune. I was recently brought right up against 
the different methods of censorship practised in India, China and 
Turkey, both as regards Press contributions and private letters, and 
their contrast with our own. It is indeed a democratic achievement 
that we have maintained a voluntary Press censorship in this 
country. When the records of the war years come to be written 
no fact will illustrate with greater clarity what is meant by a free 
Press. 

We are not, of course, entitled to take exception to the censor- 
ship arrangements in countries for which we have no responsibility, 
but some of their consequences do directly concern us. More than 
once I have heard criticisms levelled at the British Press by our own 
people for having no Press correspendents in China. It is only fair, 
therefore, to point out that such a strict censorship is exercised by 
the Chinese authorities on outgoing Press messages that it is not 
considered worth while for our leading newspapers to keep corre- 
spondents in Chungking. What system the Chinese adopt is their 
own affair, but I regret the position, because as friends of China we 
want all the information we can get about her problems and diffi- 
culues. An equally strict censorship exists in Turkey. When I was 
there, and our relationship with the country was rapidly deteriorating, 
the Press correspondents were anxious to inform the British public 
of the facts, but no release for articles of a critical and informative 
character was obtainable. 

My chief concern, however, is with the censorship position in 
India, which is unsatisfactory in the extreme. As this matter has 
now been raised in the House of Commons, it is appropriate for the 
facts to be disclosed as I saw them. Early in August I flew from 
Karachi to Calcutta. Among my fellow-passengers was a corre- 
pondent of a well-known British newspaper, who told me he was 
on his way to Calcutta to investigate the famine position. He added 
he was quite certain a state of famine existed, but he would be 
unable to get a word past the censor. At that time the significance 
of his comment was not apparent; but it soon became so. On 
arrival in Calcutta I was visited by the very best type of trades 
unionists, who discussed with me the conditions under which they 
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were working. These men had been volunteers for munition work 
in India. They asserted that they had been in conflict with the 
censor for trying to raise certain grievances with their trades union 
secretary by letter to England. I made inquiries in the proper 
quarters and found the facts they had brought to my notice were 
true. The necessary steps were taken to put things right, but with 
regard to easing the censorship position I was told there was nothing 
to be done. It was admitted that there was general criticism and 
bitterness over this from all quarters. 


On my return to India from China I began to take a live interest 
in the censorship business, as it was obvious that feeling was run- 
ning—at all levels—high in regard to it. There were two notorious 
cases in which private letters written home had been copied and 
forwarded to the individuals criticised by the writers, whose dis 
missals followed as a result. People began to seek interviews to 
give me information, which in no way infringed security, to take 
home because of censorship difficulties. 

There are, of course, two distinct aspects of the censorship ques- 
tion, Press messages and private letters. Of the Press censorship, 
which came in for much abuse, I had not sufficient practical experi- 
ence on which to form any informed opinion, though I find it im- 
possible to believe that responsible newspaper correspondents would 
compete in the British Press with the outspoken and often inflamma- 
tory articles which frequently appear with impunity in the Indian 
Press. It seems unwise that information about such matters as the 
famine in Bengal, which is subject of daily comment in India, should 
be withheld from the British public until the suffering was at its 
height. Lack of appreciation in Great Britain of happenings in 
India can do infinite harm to British-Indian relationships, and it is 
impossible to believe the authorities were so unaware of the dimen- 
sions of the famine that they thought the facts would never be a 


public issue here. e 


What I am certain of is that responsible people in India fail com- 
pletely to realise the strength of the hostility in this country to any 
censorship there not justified by security considerations. Nothing 
could create greater difficulty in prosecuting the Far Eastern war 
when the European war is over than a lack of access to reliable 
information both through the public Press and through private corre- 
spondence. So far as the censorship of letters is concerned, I am 
convinced that an exhaustive investigation into the whole posi- 
tion, followed by instructions that security is to be the only ground 
for censorship, would be welcomed by all sections of the community 
in India. 

It was surprising and disquieting that in spite of the strength of 
opinion on the letter-censorship it was impossible to find out where 
the actual control lay. The person primarily responsible for Press 
censorship repudiated any connexion with the censoring of private 
letters, and though it appeared as if the censors were in fact under 
military direction, no authority was recognised by the wide circle 
of people with whom I had discussions as being vested with supreme 
authority. It is only fair to emphasise that in no part of the British 
Commonwealth can the exercise of proper and essential censorship 
be so difficult as in India. But one significant comment frequently 
heard was “No one is ever dismissed for wrongly cutting some- 
thing out, only for leaving something in.” 

The challenge is to the Government of India. The allegation is 
that any criticism which might reflect on the administration, whether 
civil or military, is not permitted in private correspondence. I cannot 
believe that this is intended, but it is a view widely held. It would 
be intolerable if, when our censorship at home has been handled so 
successfully, any totalitarian methods were adopted by our adminis- 
tration in any part of the Empire. That there is cause for complaint 
in India is certain. The facts are difficult to state fairly, with due 
recognition of the responsibilities resting on those who are carrying 
the burdens of administration, particularly having regard to the 
problems peculiar to India. Up till now I have maintained a dis- 
creet silence on the subject, but, the subject having been raised in 
the House of Commons, it seems wise to draw attention to the 
position as I found it. India, in its intimate association with the 
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Far Eastern war, presents many new and vital problems, apart from 
the broad issues in connexion with which Sir Stafford Cripps under- 
took his mission. It might be a wise move for the Secretary of 
State for India or his Parliamentary Under-Secretary to go and 
study them on the spot. 


THE DOCTOR’S FREEDOM 


By GORDON MALET 


S he peers ahead into the clouded post-war sky, hoping to catch 

a glimpse of the kind of life he will live, the average doctor 
finds his mind filled more with fears than hopes. True enough, 
the pre-war world was no medical paradise, but it had its compensa- 
tions. War has seen their number diminish. Each new State control 
of civil life has entailed exceptions and exemptions which must be 
vouched for by someone ; and who more fitted to sign the certificate 
than the doctor? So a never-ending stream of new patients fills 
his surgery, not because they are sick and need the physician, but 
because they want extra milk or eggs, or out-size corsets, or exemp- 
tion from fire-watching or home guard. He sees himself degenerating 
from a skilled clinician into a filler-up of forms. And since most of 
these form-needers are workers, the forms must be filled in without 
charge, as a part of the panel contract. On top of all this, he is sud- 
denly offered by the Minister of Health an elaborate scheme to 
extend the panel to the whole community, as a first step in the 
plan for universal social security, which, if it means anything for 
the doctor, means a form for every patient for every illness, and a 
greatly increased incentive to be ill. Nor is this the end of the dis- 
advantages. If he refuses the offer of a salary and a place in a 
communal surgery, he will find himself in competition with those 
who have accepted the lure of a salaried post. Since newcomers to 
medicine may prefer health-centre work, without the disadvantages 
of purchasing a practice, his capital investment in his practice may 
vanish with the absence of prospective purchasers. Finally, over 
him, at a distance, there will be an arbitrarily appointed Central 
Medical Board, with power to refuse him admission to certain choice 
spots where he might like to practise in his declining days, because 
it is deemed that there are already enough doctors in these areas, 
What wonder that the clouds look heavy and the way dark—perhaps 
heavier and darker than they really are? 

These new plans for the future have come in some ways at an 
unfortunate time. Doctors, along with their fellow-countrymen, are 
tired. Thoughts of an early finish to the Western European war 
seem continually to need defending and, with the passage of time 
since Sir William Beveridge’s high hopes for the future were first 
promulgated, the gilt seems somehow to have slipped off the rapidly- 
staling gingerbread. Yet this delay was really inevitable. A plan 
for a comprehensive health service cannot be produced overnight, 
unless it be a slavish copy of one already put out—and that the 
White Paper certainly is not. However excellent the plan, one 
cannot help feeling that there are strong emotional reasons to explain 
why the doctors, at the moment, should look on it as a long way 
from Utopia. In a word, the doctors, like the rest of us, are 
“ browned off.” 

If it is only too easy to see what the doctor does not want, it is 
more profitable to try and put into words his unexpressed hopes for 
the future. For if these are seen clearly, it may be possible, with a 
little minor moulding of the Méinister’s plan, to ensure that the 
practice of medicine is improved by the change. First and foremost, 
the doctor wants to be a free man. Free from the orders and edicts 
of superiors, whether individuals or committees. Free to speak to 
his patients as it is sometimes his duty to speak to them, without 
thought of repercussions. Free to treat them as he believes best, 
not according to a pamphlet from Whitehall. Free to practise his 
science and art without making detailed notes of everything he does, 
Free to change his job if he wishes to do so. Free from the chains 
of red tape, typified for him by the unending demands for certificates. 
Free, finally, to stand on his own two feet, sure of his position and 
of himself. If he asks one thing more, it is that his income shall be 
related to his efforts, that it may cover his commitments, particularly 
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his educational commitments, and that he shall have a reasonable 

something for his wife and himself in his old age. 

If we examine these freedoms in detail, we find that they are not 
in the doctor’s interest alone. If he is to serve his patients as he 
should, he must have no fear of the consequences. Above all, he 
must take full responsibility for his actions ; unless he chooses to do 
so, he must not be forced to share it with another doctor placed over 
him, or with a committee. The doctor who cannot or will not make 
up his own mind is worse than no doctor at all. And the sures 
way to produce such doctors is to place them under others. Thus, 
we are really facing a single example of what may prove to be the 
greatest problem of the brave new post-war world. How can the 
freedom of the individual in his daily work be combined with social 
and economic efficiency? One would suggest that true efficiency js 
to be measured not merely in terms of work done but also in the 
satisfaction of the doer. Since, for a third of our lives we are al] 
doers, the world will be a sorry place if we sacrifice the worker, 
be he doctor or dustman, on the altar of the end-product. 

Organisation and planning of the health services there must be. 
It is up to the doctors and the Ministry to prove that this does not 
necessarily mean bureaucracy. This is only possible if there js 
mutual trust. The first move will have to come from the adminis- 
trator, since he must be the prime mover in any plan. If he will 
undertake a self-denying ordinance in respect of returns, if he will 
ruthlessly scrap every record kept only on the off-chance that it may 
be useful sometime, if he will plan the few essential forms with 
common sense and dignity, if finally he will trust the doctors to do 
their job without having it in writing every time, he will find the 
doctors ready to meet him more than half way. 

Yet freedom from red-tape is not, in itself, the whole story. The 
White Paper’s limitation on the setting up of new public practices 
in areas already fully stocked with doctors, while other places are 
still short is an inherently reasonable proposal. But about the actual 
conditions of general practice the White Paper is a little vague. 
What is work in a Health Centre on a salaried basis going to be like? 
Many young men will certainly choose it since there will be no 
premium purchase-price. If the Centre is to be a team of confident 
and freely associating doctors, then surely it should follow the ex- 
ample of the voluntary hospitals in one respect ; it should have a 
medical staff committee, with the right to advise the lay local 
authority maintaining the centre on all its medical problems. And, 
equally, the right to advise the Central Medical Board on problems 
of personnel. 

The attractions of the Health Centre may well penalise the general 
practitioner who decides to stay out. There are many excellent doctors 
who are temperamentally unsuited for group practice, yet are first- 
rate servants of the community. There is no good reason why they 
should be victimised, nor why their like should be excluded from 
individual practice for the future. The fact must be faced that the 
creation of Health Centres will reduce the capital value of individual 
practices. A young man may be both inclined and well-fitted to 
practise on his own. Yet if he can avoid putting himself in debt by 
entering a Centre he will do. Surely, it is in the interests of both 
the public and the doctors that the sale of “ public practices ” carry- 
ing with them a substantial panel list, should be abolished and 
the doctors compensated for loss of invested capital. The 
White Paper admits that there is a case, but mentions “ great 
practical difficulties.” In comparison with the total cost of the new 
service, these are hardly likely to be financial. More to the point 
is the question of individual appointment to every vacancy. Since 
there are likely to be well under 2,000 vacancies a year, at any rate 
at first, one can hardly believe that the practical difficulties are really 
so great. 

It may be argued that the removal of the need to find money for 
the purchase of a practice outside Health Centres will dry up 
recruits for the Centres. The answer to this is surely that the con- 
ditions, both medical and financial, inside the Centres must be s0 
adjusted that doctors who are so inclined choose freely to work in 
them. An economic sanction, to push the doctors into or out of 
the Centres, may appeal to the power-politician ; but if we are to 
get the best out of our doctors, their choice must be a free one, based 
on something other than hard cash. 


XUM 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


to take me to Tunis. The huts which surround the aerodrome 
are crowded with service men from every continent, among whom 
we civilians cower ashamedly. The sun is hot upon the iron roof 
of the hut, but through the wide open doors come the roar of count- 
less machines and enormous puffs of sudden dust. I had been 
assured, before I came here, that I should find Algiers an unhappy 
city; I had heard stories of starvation among the poor and of a 
black market organised with secret ingenuity to minister to the desires 
of the powerful and the rich. I gather that the poorer Europeans 
in A'giers are in fact under-fed ; but I have not noticed any outward 
appearances of starvation. Even when I observed an Arab poking 
with a bamboo stick among the garbage-tins I was assured that he 
had probably sold his ration cards and had nobody to blame except 
himself. It is difficult to believe that any real scarcity can exist. The 
country around Algiers, in this lush late April weather, seems to 
luxuriate in all the produce of the soil. Wheat, oats and barley wave 
in the soft breeze ; the huge market-gardens, which in peace-time 
provided early vegetables for Marseilles or Paris, can now devote 
their riches to local needs: the dates are cheap and plentiful ; the 
vines are green and fresh upon the terraced hills. Unhappiness, 
in such surroundings, must be the fault, not of nature, but of man. 

* * * * 

Inevitably, the feeling of tense expectancy which has hung over 
the world for so many anxious weeks is not creative of much natural 
gaiety. For the French this period of waiting has become almost 
intolerable, and their ears are strained beyond endurance to catch 
the coming sound of cannon in the north. The Algerian colonist 
could scarcely be expected to relish the invasion of his country by 
the armies of two nations or to remain uncomplaining when his 
villas, his gardens and his amenities are taken from him, either by 
foreigners or else by the soldiers and politicians of metropolitan 
France. He finds himself unable to sell as he might sell ; and there 
is nothing whatsoever which he can buy. An economic and racial 
situation of some difficulty is likely to arise in future years. And the 
Free French, who have crowded into the city, living often in circum- 
stances of acute congestion and discomfort, can scarcely stifle their 
impatience to leave this temporary capital or restrain their deep 
concern for those who endure starvation and danger in France itself. 
Such conditions would in any case be liable to create a state of 
exasperation, and the French are by temperament neither very 
equable nor very patient. No sympathetic observer could fail, how- 
ever, to be impressed by the dignity with which they face the situa- 
tion or by the self-confidence which they are now beginning to 
recover. Considering the ordeals through which they have passed, 
considering the deep personal anxieties by which so many of them 
are still tortured, they display an admirable fortitude. I do not find 
Algiers an unhappy city, since I have found here, unmistakably, the 
seeds of French regeneration. They know that among these hills, 
facing their familiar sea, they have recovered their honour, their 
courage and their soul. 


I AM writing this article at Algiers while waiting for an aeroplane 


7 * * * 

It is encouraging, for instance, to notice how the old feelings of 
rancour, which have had such sad results, seem slowly to be dis- 
solving under the spell of coming events. The elements of dissension, 
which were at one time so active, appear to be on the decline. The 
National Committee, after its recent reformation, is adjusting itself 
to effective constructive laboiirs. The Consultative Assembly is 
gradually discovering its own formula, and it is noticeable that this 
formula is already diverging markedly from that of the old Paris 
Chambers. The deputies at Algiers adopt towards each other a 
manner more comradely and less provocative than was customary 
in the Palais Bourbon. The old habits of desk-slamming and ink-pot 
throwing are being discarded in favour of the quieter and more 
courteous manners of our own House of Commons. More significant 
even is the adoption by the Consultative Assembly of our own 
system of Parl:amentary Questions, an innovation which is ascribed 


to Monsieur André Philip, and which, once the correct technique 
has been established, should do much to bridge the gap between 
the Legislature and the Executive. Meanwhile the relations betwee 

the Assembly and the National Committee are unexpectedly har- 
monious, and the prestige which General de Gaulle enjoys with all 
parties is most impressive. The General has surprised even his 
warmest admirers by the speed with which he has adapted himself 
to what is rapidly developing into a Parlimentary system and the 
skill with which he maintains the balance, and secures the support, 
of the several political leaders. They feel towards him a sense of 
deep gratitude for his inspired stand in 1940, and the manner in 
which he has been able, by his example and leadership, to create in 
France and outside a vast movement of resistance. They regard him 
as the symbol of France’s recovery and as something more: they 
regard him as the leader who in war and politics can guide them 
through the rocks and reefs and back once again to the haven of 


their own democracy. 
* * * * 


In Algiers today there is a sense of firm and carefully planned 
construction. The National Committee is beginning to acquire the 
authority and the self-confidence of an effective Government. The 
Assembly, conscious as they are of their undoubted representative 
quality, are acquiring a sober sense of their own responsibilities. 
The armed forces are being trained and equipped with resolute 
efficiency. And above all there is the Resistance Movement, about 
which we in England do not know enough. For the French Re- 
sistance has grown in these years from something which was little 
more than an underground activity executed desperately by a few 
desperate men into an organisation which today leads and directs 
unquestionably all that is noblest in the French nation. It is un- 
fortunate that, owing to the needs of security, the British people 
cannot be informed of the real nature of the movement or of the 
hold which it has today upon the men and women of France. It 
is not a conspiracy of a few heroic men; it is the disciplined ex- 
pression of the will-power of the whole French people. These brave 
young men, these incredibly heroic women, are building up in France 
a legend such as will compare in after years with the finest legends 
of all French history. It is to their strong brown hands that eventually 
will be entrusted the future of France; it is in their clear and un- 
flinching eyes that one can read the endurance, the resolution and 
the faith which once again will restore France to her proud place in 
the councils of the world. I have heard stories since I have been 
here, stories of terror and heroism, which have left me agape with 
admiration. Nobody could listen to these stories and fail to be 
convinced that from this Resistance movement is being born a France, 
younger, stronger and cleaner, than any France of the last hundred 
years. 

* * 7 * 

What is above ali strange and moving about these young men, 
most of whom will be going back to face again the dangers from 
which they have escaped, is that in them at least the emotions of 
rancour, hatred and revenge have been fused into higher metals. 
They have been tortured, but they do not wish to torture; they 
have met with treachery and unfaithfulness, but they indulge in 
no recriminations ; they have endured agony for the sake of their 
country, but they are not chauvinist. Their sufferings and adven- 
tures have brought them very close to those who in other occupied 
countries have passed through the same ordeals. They believe pro- 
foundly that those who have worked in the underground in any 
country are bound together by a bond of very special significance ; 
that they are different somehow from other people, similar in some 
secret manner to each other. They know that only the highest 
idealism, only the greatest altruism, could have enabled them to 
endure the perils which they affronted or to bear without quailing 
the torture or the massacre of their friends. They wish to preserve 
these qualities for peace. They have endured cruelty such as has 
never been known ; they are determined to secure that henceforward 
cruelty shall be banished from the earth. 
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THE THEATRE 


“ Invitation to the Waltz."’ At the Playhouse Theatre, Amersham. 


Tue chief hope for the drama in this country today lies not in the 
West End of London but in the little theatres scattered about the 
country. A number of these have been started during the last 
twenty-five years with more or less success. Last week I visited one 
ef them—there being, luckily, no new West End productions. Amer- 
sham, Bucks, where Mrs. Sally Latimer has conducted a repertory 
company successfully since several years before the present war, is 
just far enough from London to have a life and character of its own. 
It is not merely a dormitory for London and Mrs. Latimer and her 
assoc ates were lucky in finding in a convenient site a very pleasant 
bu_ld‘ng of charming proportions adaptable as a little theatre holding 
from three to four hundred people. Here they produce, with a 
devotion and labour exhausting even to imagine, a new play every 
week. It would be pardonable if, under the circumstances, they 
achieved no more than a respectable amateur standard but their pro- 
duction of Monica Stirling’s Invitation to the Waltz, a new play 
founded on the famous journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, would have 
done credit to any West End theatre, although in fact it had a dis- 
tinctive whirl many West End productions lack. Mrs. Latimer had 
no difficulty in giving a vivid and convincing representation of the 
part of the heroine and I have nothing but praise for the perform- 
ance of Ysanne Churchman as Marie’s honest, unsophisticated cousin 
—a part easy to over-act, and needing a sure touch. No less meri- 
torious was Nickola Sterne as Marie’s mother, while Caryl Jenner, 
though betraying a certain awkwardness of movement due perhaps 
to inexperience, was nevertheless so expressive psychologically and 
60 consistent in character that her performance had a most affecting 
quality. Mr. Antony Stuart succeeded in giving life to the brief 
appearances of Bastien-Lepage, and I can only describe John Croft’s 
performance as Count Pietro Antonelli as a delightfully polished and 
engag ng piece of acting. The play itself is interesting throughout 
but lacks tension after the first act. On the other hand it does 
give an authentic picture of the remarkable author of one of the best 
journals ever written, and it is never dull or stupid. 

Sally Latimer’s Repertory Players are an excellent company and 
deserve the enthusiastic support of the people of Amersham and the 
surrounding country. They are professionally serious and obviously 
possess real taste and judgement, so it is to be hoped that H.M. 
Customs and Excise will look favourably on their applications for 
exemption from the Entertainments Tax. This is the most practical 
way of assisting cultural enterprise in the theatre, for I have no 
hesitation in asserting that in this Repertory Playhouse we have an 
example of a truly praiseworthy effort to lift drama out of the ordinary 
commercial level. Such theatres alone can improve the taste of the 
public and give suitable opportunities to talented young actors and 
—I would add—dramatists. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Le Roi S’Amuse” and * Target for Tonight.’’ Revived at the 

Academy.——‘t Hour Before the Dawn.”’ At the Odeon. 
WHat an antidote to current screen solemnities are the lighter French 
films! There are many reasons why French productions revived at 
this particular time should make a stronger impression than at 
their original showing ; but perhaps a more important cause than 
nostalgia for pre-war France or the present scarcity of French films 
is the depressing effect of four and a half years of war upon our 
own national sense of humour in regard to the serious side of life. 
A film like Le Roi s’Amuse—being essentially an essay in the 
deflation of solemnity, a pricking of vanities—comes as a welcome 
and sa‘utary reminder that there is a lighter side even to the most 
portentous issues—to democracy, autocracy, trade treaties, Cabinet 
crises. Compare Hour Before the Dawn, Hollywood’s latest con- 
tribution to war-time idcologies, a heavy hunk of speculation on the 
themes of aristocratic responsibility, conscientious objection and the 
villainies of the Fifth Column, a mixture which would be extremely 
ind‘gestible were it not so sprinkled with improbabilities as scarcely 
to exist at all. 

Le Roi s’Amuse is a frank and hilarious account of social and 
political advancement achieved by the accidents of cuckoldry. A 
fore'gn potentate visits Paris and plays charming, guttural havoc 
with republican statesmen, their wives and mistresses. As a result, 
a bourgeois, anti-royalist leader, a “ good democrat ” (Raimu) marries 
his daughter to the son of a marquis, becomes a Cabinet Minister 
and achieves fame by persuading the visiting monarch to sign a 
vitally important treaty. But this happy ending is a by-product of 
. 
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a chapter of semi-accidents by which the politician’s wife as well 
as his mistress succumb to the visitor’s charms. In fact, the self- 
made man finds himself called upon to make most unexpected 
sacrifices before he can complete the edifice of his career. It cannot 
be pretended that this film is good propaganda for the democratic 
form of Government; but neither is it good propaganda for the 
aristocratic way of life. Witty and buffooning by turns, it attacks 
everything most of us today hold dear, with one sole but important 
exception: it celebrates with high gaiety the warm humanity of 
human beings. Victor Francen and Gaby Morlay support Raimu 
in the cast, all are in excellent form and they are brilliantly assisted, 
Here is a satirical sequence in the very highest tradition of screen 
comedy. 

Hour Before the Dawn presents us with the spectacle of Franchot 
Tone as a high-born English conscientious objector becoming finally 
converted to more aggressive ways by the. discovery that his wif 
(Veronica Lake) is finding time free from her domestic duties to 
direct Nazi bombers to his R.A.F. brother’s secret air-field. Miss 
Lake does not appear to feel that she carries much conviction as a 
spy and goes to some pains to indicate her dastardly intentions to 
the audience by grimaces of heavy significance. Mr. Tone remains 
bewildered throughout, particular'y in the happy ending when he 
suddenly finds himself a member of an aircrew without apparently 
having received any preliminary training. 

Target for Tonight at the Academy repays a second visit. It was 
one o! the earliest films to remind us that modern war is as much a 
matter of complicated craftsmanship as of simple heroism. It is 
interesting to compare the scale of its aerial activity with the gigantic 
operations of today. At the time of its release we were scarcely 
aware that the bombing which it showed was probab!y more im- 
portant as a demonstration of our morale and as a warning of what 
was to come than as an immediate means of destroying Germany's 
industry and war potential. The shape and style of Target for 
Tonight has since been imitated many times, but the results have 
seldom been comparable with the warm simplicities of the original. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


The Royal Academy 


THE Royal Academy is simply its dull old self. There are good 
paintings in it; the standard is much the same as that of any large, 
old-established group. The percentage of respectable works is rather 
lower than at the Artists’ International, rather higher than at the 
R.B.A. With vigorous and intelligent selection, and by limiting 
such a selection to thirty or forty works, an interesting exhibition 
could be made on C.E.M.A. lines, and (a fact that needs restating 
as often as possible, in view of the recent correspondence in The 
Times) such a selection would be more interesting than one made 
on any other lines. Still, it would by no means represent con- 
temporary British art adequately. 

The authorities imply that the exhibition must be as large as it 
is in order to give every encouragement to young painters, but in 
effect they only seriously encourage smooth paint, or rough paint put 
on with smooth ideas: so that nine out of ten of the painters with 
other and better ideas—and not only the incompetent and the self- 
consciously “ advanced ”—escape them. The conscientious visitor’s 
search for interest is unnecessarily protracted and tiring. Nearly all 
the best works are in the galleries devoted to oil paintings, and a 
large proportion of these are in Gallery No. 1. A visitor short of 
time could do worse than look with care at the pictures in this 
room, and leave the others unseen. The sculpture and water-colours 
are unusually dim this year, and the architecture heavily prejudiced 
in favour of Banker’s Georgian. 

Probably the most useful thing a critic can do is to make a selec- 
tion from among the twelve hundred odd works—a selection that is 
small, personally prejudiced, and not intended to act as any kind of 
guide to what is popular, imposing, or even characteristic, but is 
simply a list of some works that will be found to have qualities: 14, 
Leonard Applebee ; 15, Mark Gertler ; 17, Richard Eurich; 21, 
Lucien Pissarro ; 30, Charles Ginner ; 127, Reginald Brundrit ; 149, 
A. R. Thomson ; 174, James Fitton ; 237, R. O. Dunlop ; 260, Ethel 
Walker ; 394, Ruskin Spear ; 411, T. W. Monnington ; 497, Walter 
Woodington ; §28, R. Moynihan; 548, Edward Wadsworth; 586, 
Edward Le Bas ; 625, William Turner ; 714, M. Fisher Prout ; 715, 
Anthony Devas ; 737, Margaret Fitton; 766, Henry Lamb; 794, 
Frank Dobson ; 797, V. Pitchforth ; 989, &c., chalk drawings by 
Augustus John; (sculpture), 1174, Harold Youngman, and 1221, 
Karin Jonzen. JOHN PIPER. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 
THE FILM IN EDUCATION 


Sir,—As a result of the British Film Institute’s ten years’ experience in 
working in this field, might I add a few supplementary notes to Mr. 
Anstey’s article in your issue of April 28th? Though I agree that in 
numbers of machines installed in schools we are most lamentably behind 
other countries, in the evolution of the proper methods of using films 
for educational purposes we are well in the van. This is due to the work 
of bodies like the Scottish Educational Film Association, various Teachers’ 
Film Groups in this country, the establishment of a Lectureship in Visual 
Education in the University College of the South-West, a few keen 
Directors of Education, and, last but not least, to many hundreds of 
individual teachers up and down the country who have enthusiastically 
experimented with these new instruments and the material available for 
use on them. 

In general terms there would seem to be a need for at least four 
different types of film. The first, which might be called “the sentence 
film,” is very short and essentially factual and expounds one particular 
point, illustrates a process or an action or teaches a step in a craft or the 
handling of a tool. The second type might be dubbed “ the paragraph 
film,” or lesson film. This forms the core of a lesson and should not 
exceed fifteen minutes in length. It can exist on almost any subject 
provided that its treatment is dynamic. A third type is the introductory 
or revision film. This covers a whole topic and puts the parts in proper 
relationship to the whole. Lastly, there is the background film of a docu- 
mentary character. This may deal with a topic which may not strictly 
be within the curriculum but will result in the child developing into a 
better citizen. It aims at stating a problem or a state of affairs, possibly 
suggesting a number of remedies or possible developments and helping 
the spectator—be it child or adult—to develop a critical and informed 
judgement on the subject. 

One final word. It is becoming more and more our considered opinion 
that, as yet, in no film which can be called a teaching film has the teacher 
been allowed enough say. He is consulted, but only too often his opinions 
are disregarded and the film apes the theatrical rather than being in a 
genre of its own.—Yours, &c. OLIVER BELL. 

Director, The British Film Institute. 

4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


CORN RENTS 


Sin—The Spectator has always been a favourite journal of the clergy 
and never more so than now. It may only be a straw showing the direc- 
tion in which the wind is blowing: but, how often its weekly Crossword 
seems to be won by a parson! This must be my excuse for ventilating a 
grievance which several clergy have at the present time when the great 
majority of Bishops, Archdeacons, Canons and Incumbents who, since 
the Tithe Act of 1926 have derived their incomes direct from the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, have been put on P.A.Y.E. automatically, while 
they have been excluded from it because they get their stipends from 
Corn Rents. 

Many of your readers will no doubt ask what is a Corn Rent? Is it 
simply another name for Tithe? The answer to either question is that, 
about a century and a half ago, when tithe was collected in kind and 
deposited in one of the many ancient tithe barns which dot the country 
side, many disputes arose which led to special Acts of Parliament being 
placed on the statute book substituting an annual Corn Rent for the 
previous tithe. Each parish had its own Act and the Corn Rent became 
the Vicar’s official stipend and is so still. 

Now no one would suggest that such a Vicar performed any different 
duties to those of his brother clergy than he did before the creation of 
Corn Rents or that, at any time since, he has earned his income in any 
way different to theirs so far as his work is concerned. Nevertheless, the 
Inland Revenue authorities appear already to have decided that the 
“Corn Rent” incumbent does not “earn” his pay and consequently 
cannot be allowed to participate in the advantages of P.A.Y.E. This 
means not only that he loses the remission of a good part of his tax 
for 1943-44 ; but, also that, when he retires or dies he or his heirs will 
be liable to pay a full year’s tax on his previous year’s assessment, whereas 
the heirs of a P.A.Y.E. incumbent will escape this liability, if he had not 
done so already on retirement. 

There is something manifestly unfair in this. Two remedies I would 
suggest. Firstly, that, wherever a “Corn Rent” incumbent has been 
Previously assessed under Schedule E, he should continue to be so and 
to receive the benefits of P.A.Y.E. Or, secondly, and better still, that 
every Vicar’s official income, no matter how it be derived, should be 
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recognised as “earned” and entitle him to these benefits. Seeing how 
quick the Treasury is to recognise as earned income even voluntary 
Easter offerings, it ought in all decency to be equally so when the boot 
is on the other leg. No class of men has been hit harder by the war, 
financially and domestically, than the clergy. This is not, however, an 
appeal for charity but for justice.—Yours faithfully, 

The Vicarage, St. Michael’s-on-Wyre. J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY, 


POLAND AND JEWS 


Sir.—The recent discussion on the question of some Jews who left the 
Polish Army aroused a vital issue which has been overlooked and strangely 
neglected by those who should be most concerned. As I just recently 
left Poland and know the position there from my own experience I would 
like to point out the precarious conditions in which about half a million 
Jews still live on Polish territory thanks to the help extended to them 
by the Poles. It is a well-known fact that both those sheltering and 
sheltered are exposed to death every day and even every hour. I shall 
not go into details to show how the Jews are being saved from utter 
destruction. But I most earnestly consider it as my duty to say that 
German propaganda and German authorities most cunningly were and 
are exploiting every opportunity to find out the sheltered Jews and Poles 
who are helping them. It is more than obvious that the publicity given 
to the question of a small-number of Jews who left the Polish Army 
served well the German barbarians as a new pretext. I think that already 
many Poles and Jews in occupied Poland paid with their lives for the 
unbelievable carelessness and disregard of those who for some mysterious 
reasons want to disrupt the stronger than ever common understanding 
existing between the equally suffering Jews and Poles at home. Indeed, 
this is not the kind of help the oppressed Jews in Poland expected from 
their western friends. No one in this country can possibly know or even 
have the slightest idea of their plight. None the less, a sense of propor- 
tion should be preserved in order to avoid everything that could addition- 
ally expose them. With regard to the small number of Jews who left the 
Polish Army, no truthful observer could deny that the news about their 
ill-treatment has been grossly exaggerated, and that the isolated cases of 
verbal arguments between Polish and Jewish soldiers are almost insignifi- 
cant when compared with the self-denial and complete friendship in 
common suffering between the Jews and Poles at home.—Yours faithfully, 
200 Queensgate, S.W.7. JERZY Jur. 


B.O.0. AND D.A.D.O.S. 


Sir—Was Mr. M. Clark-Hall, in his contribution under the above 
heading, attempting to be seriously funny or funnily serious? Was he 
giving information about the methods of the R.A.O.C., or was he merely 
joking with difficulty? We all know that Service terminology, with its 
devotion to initials, often has a puzzling effect on the lay mind, which, in 
its confusion, seeks relief in the comedy of contractions. But Mr. M. 
Clark-Hall has gone farther; he has set up absurdities as facts, and in 
the guise of humour has given a distorted and malicious impression of 
the working of the R.A.O.C. Among all units in the Service, the R.A.O.C. 
prides itself on getting right away from old-time restrictions and red tape. 
It is a business organisation run on business lines and, to use Mr. M. 
Clark-Hall’s own words, “D.A.D.O.S. usually is a business man.” The 
R.A.O.C. methods are as much removed from Mr. Clark-Hall’s absurd 
examples as these examples are divorced from accuracy. In the latest 
instructions issued this year to Ordnance Services in the field, it is 
expressly ordered that indents from forward units may be accepted in 
any form, written or verbal. 

As there are over half a million different items in the R.A.O.C. range, 
many looking exactly the same, the advisability of using the provided 
form is obvious. But no red tape is used to strangle efficiency. Mr. M. 
Clark-Hall has been pleased to say “Boo” to R.A.O.C. methods, but 
results both in this country and im landings in enemy-occupied countries 
have proved that these methods have been employed with pronounced 
success and handsomely acclaimed by competent observers in the Press. 
Mr. M. Clark-Hall’s reference to an R.A.O.C. officer with “a pistol, a 
compass, and a pair of binoculars . . . and clad in a brand new battledress, 
and wearing black Army boots,” is vulgar without being funny. Would 
he have the officer wearing pyjamas and holding a bouquet of sweet 
violets? On the eve of what promises to be the greatest invasion in 
history, it ill becomes anyone to play the clown at the expense of the 
R.A.O.C., which is responsible in the highest degree for the fate of the 
expeditionary forces ; and by ill-timed and ill-informed gibes endanger 
public confidence in a Corps whose proud motto proclaims that it 
“ Thunders with Victory.”"—Yours faithfully, R.A.0.C. OFFICER. 








THE 
EIRE AND BRITAIN 


Str,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his amazing “ Marginal Comment” of 
April 21st, completely neglects the fact that it was the United States 
Government which requested Eire to expel German and Japanese 
officials. This request having been made, the British Government can 
either associate itself with or dissociate itself from it. How can Mr. 
Nicolson think that the latter course is the better at a time when 
Anglo-American friendship is more important than ever before? 

Or is it possible for Mr. Nicolson to believe that the British Govern- 
ment, in the interests of post-war Anglo-Irish relations, should have 
exerted pressure on the American Government to prevent the latter 
from making a request which it considered’ necessary to save American 
lives in the forthcoming invasion of Europe? 

After writing a full paragraph to explain why the demand should not 
have been made, Mr. Nicolson cancels it by concluding “I am not saying 
that the demand should not have been made ; I am saying only that it 
should have been made with less publicity and greater tact.” As the 
British Government did not make the demand, it can hardly be criticised 
for lack of tact! As for the publicity, this came, not from the Govern- 
ment, but from the Press—and surely Mr Nicolson would not wish our 
Government to censor the Press in the interests of Anglo-Irish post-war 
relations! 

Mr. Nicolson claims to be criticising the Government’s attitude towards 
Eire, bur in fact it is difficult to see the relevance of his arguments.— 
Yours faithfully, NEVILL ORGEL. 

Waterloo Cottage, Bank Street, Great Malvern. 
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Sir,—There is one aspect of Britain’s benevolent attitude towards the 
neutrality of Eire (a neutrality which is to me, a South-Irishman born 
and bred, hateful and horrid) which has perhaps not received the notice 
it deserves. When after the war Great Britain and the British Empire 
enter the Peace Council Chamber there will be a prestige round s&em 
because of their treatment of Eire which will be of no small use and help 
when questions such as the future of Poland, and—shall I add?—of 
India, come up to be solved. 

Thank God for the fair play which refused to seize, e.g., Bantry Bay, 
one of the most magnificent harbours in the whole world.—Yours, Sir, 

The Rectory, Kirkby Knowle, Thirsk, N. Yorks. * J. H. Warner. 


ROAD CASUALTIES 


Sir,—I note with deep regret that from figures you give it appears that 
the slaughter of innocents on the roads still continues. Nothing practical 
has yet been done to try and stop it. I suggest that the speed of cars 
on the road in built-up areas should be reduced to 15 miles per hour 
everywhere except in London (where distances are so great as to prevent 
the application of the new rule). 

I think also something might be done by making it a punishable offence 
for parents to permit their children to utilise the roads as playgrounds in 
built-up areas. They might also be compelled by law to insist on their 
children, if they go out to play, having white bands round their clothes 
if they are not entirely dressed in white. I think practical measures such 
as these might result in the reduction of the appalling figures.—Your 
obedient servant, FAIRFIELD. 

Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 


«“SCREEDS OF LATIN ” 


S1r.—In last week’s issue your correspondent J. G. Gilchrist writes: 
“I’m sure you are aware that we in Scotland do not learn Latin. We 
never did and never will... .” This statement is both irrelevant and 
untrue. No one acquainted with mediaeval Scots poetry can be unaware 
of its debt to Latin—e.g., the “aureate diction” of the Kfngis Quhair 
and The Golden Targe, let alone the refrain Timor mortis conturbat 
me in Dunbar’s Lament for the Makars. Some of the finest poems, too, 
in the Good and Godly Ballatis are those deriving from Latin originals. 
I mention these facts in order to affirm that a good Scotsman is also a 
“good European” if he is truly aware of his country’s cultural heritage, 
and that he is not so proud of his ignorance as to let Mr. Gilchrist’s 
remarks go unchallenged.—Yours faithfully, T. A. Brrrete. 
“ Little Silure,’ Worlebury Park, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 


Sir,—It was with great surprise and a little pain that I learned from 
Mr. J. G. Gilchrist’s letter that you have among your readers one who 
objects to “ Screeds of Latin ”—I am sure there are many thousands who 
enjoy them. “They charm us back to childhood ” or at least to boyhood, 
make us think again of Dido and Aeneas, and often in one short word 
recall volumes of ingenious literature. I for one hope you will continue 
the practice which tends to lift The Spectator to the level of The Times 
and reminds us of Addison. Swift and Steele, your predecessors. If 
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Mr. Gilchrist writes truly I’m sorry for poor Scotland—Latin not taught 

there! Is the acquisition of English such a task that there is no time 

left in their long winter nights for the enjoyment of Latin. I’m sure 

Bobby Burns wished to be thought “learned and clerk.” I would also 

venture the opinion that without Latin and Greek no European j; 

educated.—Yours truly, W. E. Wynne. 
Lanlivery Vicarage. 


THE WILLING HORSE 


S1tr,—I have read, with a good deal of pleasure, Miss Simpson’s article, 
“The Willing Horse.” It seems to paint a true picture of the behaviour 
of many of my friends. I do think, however, that Miss Simpson probes 
insufficiently the reasons for the dissatisfaction and cynicism felt by many 
of the people who volunteered for war work. Many of us volunteered 
because we thought the country had urgent need of our services, and this 
feeling was reinforced, first, by the speeches of the politicians, and, 
secondly, by the extensive and rigorous National Service regulations, [t 
now seems that the speeches were not based on urgency, and this dis- 
eovery is reinforced in its validity by the superabundance of evidence 
that the “call up” is neither extensive or rigorous. The cynicism 
mentioned by Miss Simpson would therefore seem to have its basis in 
the feeling that one has volunteered for a job of work which is, in fact, 
not so essential as it was made out to be. But one has, of -course, the 
personal satisfaction of knowing that one has volunteered—for what that 
is worth. 

It is a pity that wider distribution cannot be given to Miss Simpson’s 
article and also to Miss Irene Ward’s article, “ A Word on the Army.” 
This latter article is full of grave implications and is worthy of study 
by those who believe that the demobilised soldier will be quite simply 
contented by a new and increased expectation of life and the cakes and 
ale provided by his grateful neighbours.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Joun Kent, 

Cumberland. 


A LESSON FROM DENMARK 


Sir,—We have read with much pleasure Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
interesting and constructive review of our book, Education In Democracy, 
in the last issue of The Spectator, but should like to point out that 
it contains a slight slip. Sir Richard truly writes that the Folk High 
Schools are “colleges for the adult education of the masses,” but then 
adds that one-third of these actually attend them. It is, in fact, one-third 
of the rural population, and not of the whole Danish people, who find 
their way to these schools, though it is true that some at least of the 
industrial workers are now making the discovery that they, too, have 
something to gain from the Folk Schools.—Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTMAS MOELLER. 
KATHERINE WATSON, 


MAY 5, 


67 Pont Street, Londons S.W. 1. 


A REMINDER ON EELS 


S1r,—Sir William Beach Thomas recently referred to our past neglect in 
taking full advantage of the eel harvest of the Thames. As a matter of 
fact many of our rivers—perhaps particularly those of Norfolk—are capable 
of producing really valuable catches. And at no cost except that of the 
netting. There is a very large potential market in this country, both in its 
fresh state and smoked, which I have it on good authority is preferable 
even to salmon so treated. As for export, we cannot afford to neglect any 
possible source after the war. If Mr. Hudson is not already over-occupied 
with agriculture I commend to him a very promising field of national 
wealth in the country’s fisheries—I am, &c., BERNARD W. H. Pratt. 
Old House Farm, Brooke, Norfolk. 


“ENSA” IN INDIA 


Sir,—May I send you the following comment by an airman in India, 
dated March 23rd ? 

“Ensa has at last put in an appearance in India. I saw a show 
by one of their parties this week. It was worse than any third-rate 
show in England, and such people would be booed out of anywhere 
but low-class hovels at home. It was down-and-out filth from start 
to finish, and the only item worth hearing was by the stage carpenter, 
who played a couple of tunes on a saw. Such an exhibition was an 
insult to anybody’s intelligence. Of course one can’t blame the best 
artists for not coming to India, but it is a scandalous waste of 
money and shipping space sending out such individuals. That 1s 
not merely my own opinion, either. It would be better to fill the 
shipping space with pianos or something else of use.” 


—Yours faithfully, X. Y. Z. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Short History of Spain 
By J. B. Trend. (H. Milford. 3s. 6d.) 


It is not easy to write a short history of a country whose records 
go back, like those of Spain, well over two thousand years. Either 
the author will tend to pack his book with facts, which will make 
it tedious, or he will deal in the commonplaces and generalities that 
can be drawn from the standard histories. Professor Trend has 
avoided both these tendencies. His book is extremely readable, it 
offers many new and suggestive ideas and it contains the results of 
the very latest research, which hitherto have been accessible only 
to specialists. Then—another immense merit—he does not write 
in the jargon of the professional historiaf, but like a man of letters 
who has lived many years in the country and is soaked in its music 
and literature. When he is describing a régime or an institution, 
he makes one see what it really was and how it worked. 

His account of the Peninsula under the Romans is a good example 
of this. None of the histories I have read give any clear picture. 
Professor Trend points out that the outstanding success of the 
Roman rule in Spain was due chiefly to two things. First they based 
their rule on the rich and thickly populated regions—the South and 
East; and where, in the case of Lusitania, such a region did not 
exist, they created one at great expense at Emerita, today Merida. 
“ Augustus in Lusitania,” he says, “ like the builders of the Dneiper- 
stroi dam in Russia, thought first and foremost in terms of a political 
and social mission, and then created the economic conditions for 
its fulfilment.” Secondly the Romans made allowance for the local 
patriotism of the Spaniards by granting to the smaller districts or 
conventus, as they were called, a greater degree of self-rule than 
that permitted in-other parts of the Empire. If one adds to this 
the fact that one part of Spain, Baetica, had already a highly 
developed civilisation several centuries before the Romans conquered 
it, one will understand why Rome absorbed Spain so much more 
thoroughly than it did Gaul. 

Professor Trend’s account of the Arab period is equally pene- 
trating. The Moslem faith, with its lack of formalism and the stress 
it laid on the brotherhood of man had a great attraction for Spaniards. 
But the Moslems did not evolve the free municipality. The Chris- 
tians, on the other hand, did. To populate the huge no-man’s-land 
that lay between them and the Moslem territories in the South the 
Kings gave liberal charters to the towns. The armies of free citizens 
which these provided proved more effective in battle than the Moslem 
mercenaries. Professor Trend’s account of the growth of these 
municipalities and of the Cortes (the first Leonese Cortes met in 
1188 with three estates, the first Aragonese in 1162 with four) is 
one of the best things in the book, and this is worth insisting on 
because it is often forgotten that the tradition of liberty in Spain 
is older than in any other European country. 

The decline after the conquest of Cordova and Seville was due 
in the main to economic causes. The Spaniards of the Central 
Tableland could not manipulate the highly skilled industry and 
the intensive agriculture of the Moslem South. They let the irriga- 
tion canals fall into disrepair and turned the plough lands into sheep 
ranches. The extent of the revival after Ferdinand and Isabella 
was due largely to the discovery of America. But the power of Spain 
in the sixteenth century, immense though it was, did not last long, 
and Professor Trend gives the best general account I have read of 
the reasons for the much discussed Spanish decadence. His book, 
which contains brilliant sidelights on art and literature, ends with 
the Civil War of 1936. 

I have only one criticism to make of this book, and that is that, 





The Civilisation of Spain. 


in my opinion, the author stresses too much the reasonable, liberal, - 


mildly sceptical elements in Spanish history. It is certainly right 
that someone should do this, for these elements have always existed 
in Spain and have at some periods—though never for long— 
prevailed. Spain produces as many wise, capable and disinterested 
men as any other country. Also in the small unit, such as the village 
or town, where personal contacts are continuous and local patriotism 
is strong, Spaniards have shown a better sense of self-government 
than we English have done. But—and it is a large but—I cannot 
help feeling that there are elements in the Spanish character that—in 
the present state of the world, at least—militate against a settled 
Political life. This is unfortunate, yet we ought to remember that 
these refractory elements spring from good qualities. Spaniards are 
& people of strong beliefs and passions, who act as they think right 
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with little regard for eapzdiency. But successful political life is 
based on the assumption that no one feels too strongly about any- 
thing and that the means is more important than the end. It is 
because we English are an easy-going, comfort-loving race with few 
strong dogmatic beliefs and a long history of working together and 
making compromises with one another, that our political régime is 
so successful. Yet it is surely desirable that there should exist in 
the world races with more spontaneous and downright temperaments 
and societies more simple and carefree. They at least can be trusted 
to resist the spirit of uniformity and regimentation that appears to 
be spreading over the world. GERALD BRENAN. 


The Surgeon as Critic 


Rational Medicine. By Basil 


12s. 6d.) 

It would be unfair to describe Mr. Graves as a man with a grievance. 
But he writes from the standpoint of an experienced ophthalmic 
surgeon, who was a poor examinee—in which the present reviewer, 
having once been ploughed in five copsecutive examinations, can 
extend his deepest sympathy—and he perhaps generalises a trifle too 
freely on a few admittedly unsatisfactory instances. Thus, it is still 
probably true, in the main, that a student who has taken the trouble 
to read for, and contrived to pass, the higher medical and surgical 
examinations, has a broader foundation for later experience to build 
upon than one who has not done these things. That being said, 
however, most doctors will agree with Mr. Graves that the successful 
examinee, with an impressive list of letters after his name, is by no 
means necessarily as able a physician or surgeon as many with 
humbler qualifications. 

They would also agree with Mr. Graves’ criticisms of the examina- 
tions themselves. Far too often—and not only in medicine and 
surgery—they have been much more a test of mere memory than of 
the capacity for thought and reasoning ; and we have all met the 
examiner whose main object seems to have been to discover what a 
candidate does not know rather than what he does. There seems 
every reason to hope, however, that this state of affairs is on the verge 
of improvement. 

As regards specialism in surgery, Mr. Graves is, of course, right 
in emphasising—though he deplores—the enormous advantage to the 
would-be specialist in being an F.R.C.S. Eng., and the consequent 
handicap to an able man who, for some reason, is not one. But if 
the examinations for this qualification should be re-moulded and 
greater stress be laid in awarding it—or later in conferring a consultant 
status—upon a really adequate technical apprenticeship, Mr. Graves 
would probably withdraw his objections. For it is hard to see, in 
spite of his criticisms, what other body is more fitted, both histori- 
cally and geographically, to influence British standards of surgery 
than the Royal College of Surgeons of England. And it is natural 
that its fellowship should confer a special prestige. 

While there is possibly some substance in Mr Graves’ assertion 
that consultants and specialists are liable to succeed through mere 
ostentation—by virtue of their address, their dinner-parties, and 
expensive cars—Mr. Graves perhaps underestimates the critical 
powers of most of his fellow professionals. There may be exceptions. 
But as a rule, if the consultant or specialist does not also deliver the 
goods, general practitioners and their patients soon learn to avoid 
him for somebody who does. 

Again, it is of course true, as Mr. Graves points out, that a 
position on the staff of a big voluntary hospital—particularly a teach- 
ing hospital—confers an immense advantage on the budding con- 
sultant or specialist. But, as many would hold, the irreplaceable 
value of these hospitals—apart altogether from their particular method 
of finance—is the “common-room” atmosphere that exists in most 
of them. Though their staffs consist of senior and junior men, they 
are not in a relationship that enables one to dictate to, or interfere 
with, another. When they meet at meals or in changing rooms, they 
are on equal and often leg-pulling terms, whatever their ages or 
incomes. Their work is done—at any rate in the teaching hospitals— 
under the eyes of successive generations of usually pretty wide-awake 
and not over-reverent students. Their errors of diagnosis and mis- 
takes are always liable to come into public light in a post-mortem 
room accessible to their colleagues and pupils. Their teaching— 
hesitant, dogmatic, progressive or conservative—is subject to the 
comparisons, seldom foregone, of their various groups of listeners. 
By and large, it is not an atmosphere in which incompetence can for 
very long go undetected ; and whatever may be the future of the 
voluntary hospitals, it is hoped that this at least will be jealously 
guarded and survive. 


Graves. (Nicholson and Watson. 
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But Mr. Graves covers a large field. His plea for a greater recog- 
nition of the craftsman as compared with the mere “ intellectual ” 
will receive wide endorsement. And his views on the future of his 
own profession may perhaps be fairly summarised in a quota- 
tion. “That an elected State Medical service should come into being 
is not to be denied. But that it should ever be allowed to abolish 
a healthy and balancing opposition in the form of privately practising 
doctors might be to incline the State in medical matters towards 
ultimate inflexibility, incompetence and despotism.” 


H. H. BASHFoRD. 
r ne , 
The Film World 

Film. By Roger Manvell. gd.) 
Tus book is part symposium, part essay on screen aesthetics, and 
is illustrated by almost two hundred admirably reproduced film 
stills. Dr. Manvell is widely read in the literature of the film. 
His history and his criticism are unfortunately on a less impressive 
level. Film is too much given to inaccurate information to please 
either the technician or the student of titles, names and dates, whilst 
the author’s aesthetic theories will provoke highbrow and lowbrow 
and leave the middle-brow unfed. The book employs a deliberate 
formlessness in an attempt to cover, within Pelican limits, all those 
diverse problems of the cinema which most interest Dr. Manvell’s 
lively mind, but it nevertheless returns repeatedly to the same 
theme: most films and film-goers may be stupid and vulgar but for 
“culturally privileged” people there are culturally privileged film- 
makers. A great deal of space and praise is devoted to the early 
activities of the British documentary film movement but docu- 
mentary makers will find themselves on an embarrassingly located 
pedestal: they are in the museum rather than in the market-place, 
where all good film-makers belong. After dismissing the popular 
film the author proceeds to analyse the complexities of those films 
which he regards as aesthetically or socially valuable. “It is not 
the purpose of this book to outline the economic build-up of the 
film industry,” he writes, but it is not the economics alone which 
he neglects, it is the great bulk of the activity which must legiti- 
mately fall under his chosen title. “It is intolerable,” he argues, 
“that all films for public exhibition should be measured by the 
standards of the culturally under-privileged.” 

In spite of a wise passage which runs, “ For art, if it is to found 
a permanent tradition, must always be integrated from the needs 
and well-being of the people as a whole. A minority art is a closed 
art,” the author fails to see that a book which asks “ Where do we 
go from here?” cannot neglect the run-of-the-week film industry 
product which really is the cinema in so far as it is a social force ; 
nor can it avoid an analysis of the economic factors at work. For 
almost all practical purposes the medium is a popular one and no 
film which is to be more than a collector’s curiosity dare neglect 
the culturally under-privileged, as Dr. Manvell so unhappily persists 
in calling ordinary folk. It is significant that the documentary film 
receives scant attention from Dr. Manvell in its wartime role, when 
it has been doing a practical job for popular audiences which 
is bound to prove of vast post-war significance, not so much on the 
arid peaks of art for art’s sake as in the fertile field of education 


CRICKET COUNTRY 


‘A glorious salutation to a glorious 
game. All England, all humane 
affairs, poetry, pictures, music, love, 
hoops and roundabouts, are disclosed 
in this vision of cricket’s maze and 
winding labyrinths. Cricket, much 
honoured with prodigal tribute of 
fine word and subtle phrase, never 
had a better than this.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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The author’s aesthetic theories do not allow that uncomplicated 
things can also be satisfying and he closes his eyes to the fact that 
many simple and popular films have also been good. ™ Superbly 
complicated ” is the highest praise he can bestow. 

Film, whatever its other shortcomings, is a treasury of memorable 
quotations from earlier writers, ranging from John Grierson to 
Alistair Cooke and Meyer Levin ; and the films which Dr. Manvel] 
has chosen for a special and generally a sensitive analysis—ranging 
from Potemkin to The Grapes of Wrath—are all outstanding works 
of which we are glad to be reminded. His instincts are, in fact, 
generally better than his reasoning. An interjection on “ Why not 
start a Film Society? ” is most practical and useful and there is an 
unusually complete book-list. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


The Morning After Hitler 

Excellency X. By R. G. Waldeck. (Geoffrey Bles. ros. 6d.) 

THIS is a book of varyin¥ merit, beginning poorly and ending well, 
The idea—to discuss the personality who will emerge as the leader 
of a defeated Germany on “the morning after Hitler ”—is good, 
except that the assumption that an individual Fuhrer must neces. 
sarily be succeeded by an individual Fihrer is open to some 
challenge. Countess Waldeck is, or was, a journalist, and has an 
unfortunate habit, common to second-best journalism, of writing 
with an affectation of intimacy about personages standing in reality 
in no relation of intimacy at all. In the first chapter, for example, 
Erzberger, who signed the Armistice in 1918, is referred to in the 
first instance as Matthias Erzberger, and thereafter simply as 
Matthias ; that is simply silly, silly enough to suggest that the 
writer herself must be silly. Actually she is not, and her book, 
which improves considerably as it progresses, contains a good deal 
of political wisdom, as in the advice to the Allies to insist on the 
coming Armistice being signed by soldiers (though that is obvious 
enough this time), and to attach more importance to making peace 
with politically uncongenial Germans who may be in a position to 
deliver the goods than with politically congenial Germans who are 
not. 

While the discussion of the various possible successors to power 
in Germany is interesting, it loses something of its importance 
through the frequency with which one after another of them is 
ruled out. Here are the principal possibilities, and the verdict on 
them:—A Hohenzollern; no. Rommel; conceivable. A _ bureau- 
crat (the usual assumed familiarity with Dr. Gaus, who is taken 
as typical, does not prevent the mis-spelling of his name through- 
out); no. A great industrialist ; possible as the power behind the 
throne. A Socialist; no. A refugee; no. A Communist; quite 
possible. Goering; no. Schacht or Meissner ; far from impossible. 
A Liberal ; not yet. A Church leader; here more than a yes or 
no is called for ; the chapter on the Churches is the most interest- 
ing in the book, and, if it can be relied on, the most encouraging. 
Countess Waldeck is the daughter of a Jewish banker at Mannheim. 
Whether she has become a Christian is not clear, but she writes 


“with undisguised sympathy of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 


Churches in Germany, and the stand they have taken, practically 
alone among organised bodies of opinion, against Nazism. While the 
writer does not see a Cardinal Faulhaber or a Martin Niemoeller 
becoming the head of the new German State, she does see in them, 
and men like Bishop Galen of Munster and Bishop von Preysing of 
Berlin, forces that will greatly influence the future Germany, and 
influence it uniformly for good. One statement she makes—that “95 
per cent. of the people are still registered as Church members” is 
surprising, and confirmation of it would be welcome ; regarding 
this and a good deal else, it must be remembered that it is several 
years since Countess Waldeck is, or could have been, in Germany. 
Her book, as has been said, varies in quality, but it is certainly worth 


H. W. H. 
Socialist Perambulator 


France is a Democracy. By Louis Lévy. (Gollancz. §s.) 

THe scope and limitations of this book of 150 odd pages are thus 
defined by its author: “I am trying to present the essen 
characteristics of France and the French, only in so far as they have 
contributed to the growth of democratic feeling.” It thus supple- 
ments his earlier book, The Truth About France, and one also 
gathers that at the same time it is intended to answer a challenge. 
All the emphasis is on the second word of the title, “France IS 8 
Democracy”: clearly someone has tried to maintain the contrary 
in M. Lévy’s presence. “ Solvitur ambulando” is his reply, and we 


are taken by a guide at once very human and very doctrinaire—# 


reading. 
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Med. Latin Lyrics 7 Duke in Darkness: 
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Dance of Life 6/ 
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And Hell Followed .. s/o | LILO LINKE 


Restless Flags 5/- 
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Count Omega 7/6 ROMILLY CAVAN 


Romance of a Nose 7 Characters in Order of 
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Ford & Violet 
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book, the publishers regret that it is again out of stock. 
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A Book Society Recommendation 


THE POISONED 
CROWN 


HUGH KINGSMILL 


“In a lively and provocative book he traces some of the ideas 
underlying the modern conception of dictatorship, and the evil 
effects of power upon the personality of individual rulers—Queen 
Elizabeth, Cromwell, Napoleon, Lincoin.”—Dazily Mail 

“Mr. Kingsmill will never write a better book than his latest 
volume . . . Of the greatest possible interest. The book is delight- 
fully got up.”—Yames Agate. 

“Informed, vivid, and most readable . . . He writes with ease and 
assurance and with historical sense . . . I found the book most 
enjoyable.”"—H. M. Dowling. 
2nd Imp. printing.) Illustrated. 9s. net. 


BRITAIN AT 
WAR 


ARTHUR STANLEY 


“ An excellent compilation in which the grand, the stirring, the 
exquisite, the reflective, and even the witty, have their part.”— 
James Agate. 

“Even the readers who seek some relief from the flinty and steel 
couch of battle may find treasure here. . . . The book covers all 
fronts, land and sea and air, home and away.”—The Observer. 
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L. A. G. STRONG’S 


NEW NOVEL 


The Direetor 


A dramatic story which deals with the making of a 
film in a remote Irish village. “ Mr. Strong’s portrait 
of the director is a masterly representation.” 


Sunday Times. 8s. 6d. 


The Mountain of 
Light 
CATHERINE GAVIN 


“A war-time novel which has a permanent value, 


and is nearly a great novel.” 


Sheffield Telegraph. 9s. 6d. 
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: BUSINESS 4 
ENTERPRISE } 
AFTER THE WAR 


Small and medium-sized businesses in all 
branches of industry and trade must have 
every opportunity of contributing, by their 
enterprise and initiative, towards the nation’s 
economic well-being after the war. They 
must be given full support in developing 
British trade at home or in overseas markets. 


Changes due to war conditions call for a f 
far-sighted policy concerning the financial 
aid they may need. This Bank, through its 
branch managers, will therefore be prepared 
to consider enquiries from promising under- 
takings, whether old or new, conducted 
under good management. It will base its 
consideration of each proposal as much upon 
the prospective borrower’s integrity and 
business capacity as upon his materia 
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combination which has been known before—on a tremendous per- 
ambulation. We beat the bounds of all France to find what the 
author knew all along—that département after département will 
reveal itself a “solid rock of republicanism” (though some tears 
must be shed over Beaujolais) until the cumulative evjdence bears 
in upon us the overwhelming conviction that Gambetta was right 
when in 1870 he proclaimed: “We must no longer make any dis- 
tinction between the Republic and France.” 

M. Lévy is an old-school red-tie Socialist of the most traditional 
type. But he is not a vindictive politician: indeed he recognises 
that “age and decrepitude” alone, rather than sheer wickedness, 
may sometimes caus: views to be held which differ from his own. 
Still, as we whirl after him throughout the length and breadth of 
France we de tend to find the good people red and the bad ones 
black. I was struck by one phrase about part of Brittany which 
he says is “ democratic and in general anti-clerical.” This fits in 
with notions and prejudices that are part of his argument, but he 
adds surprisingly: “Democracy is now part of the community’s 
religious beliefs.” This is surely deserving of further elucidation at 
a moment when Christian democracy is stirring in France. Again, 
his assertion that “The vast majority of the clergy has remained 
loyal to Pétain and his régime which aims at restoring the privileges 
of both Church and army ” seems to bristle with over-simplifications, 
From sources not very different from those on which he draws in 
other matters one had derived the impression that the clergy and 
people are closely identified, especially now. 

The book seems to me chiefly valuable because it traces back so 
closely the many different threads from which the political tapestry 
of France is woven. If in the process some of the glamour, as seen 
at times through Paris spectacles, is removed, M. Lévy’s plan 
enables us to assess more nearly the real strength of the fabric. 

With the future he deals cautiously—particularly as regards a 
“temporary dictatorship, presumably presided over by General de 
Gaulle ” (here he quotes from the underground Populaire), but he 
is apparently convinced that “ socialist vigilance” will remove the 
danger of any autocracy being established. Without over-emphasising 
the fact, which he takes as a matter of course, M. Lévy writes as a 
loyal friend of this country. His book, excellently translated by 
W. Pickles, has an erudite introduction by Prof. Harold Laski. 

E. B. WAREING. 


“ 


Fiction 

3y Christine Weston. (Collins. ros. 6d.) 

By Edith Simon. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
AMONG the habitual readers of fiction there must be many like 
myself who, long before they ever made a first timid venture abroad, 
fell under the spell of India. My own enchantment lies remote 
in nursery days when, heralding the 1eturn of a soldier relative, 
large heavily sealed and corded packages arrived at the house. The 
rich, spicy unfamiliar smells crept everywhere, and when, at last, 
the treasures were spilt in prodigal splendour all over the floor and 
furniture of a staid English drawing-room, my innocent rapture was 
complete and India a word of magic. Indigo opens boldly. How 


Indigo. 
Wings Deceive. 
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SUMMERS 


A comprehensive collection of poems, including 
some hitherto unpublished, selected from the poet’s 
work during 1933-1943. 
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right of Mrs. Weston to introduce her heroes while they are still 
boys, how very clever to make one French and the other Hindul 
What possibilities such a combination promises. Her boys have 
the background of leisure and money. Jacques St. Remy is the 
son of a widow, owner of indigo plantations. She is bigoted and 
distrusts the English ; her son is intelligent and sensitive. Hardyal 
is the son of a Westernised lawyer. Soon the two boys are parted, 
one to go to school in England, the other to the monks. Quite 
soon a feeling of uneasiness stirs to birth and grows into a sturdy 
conviction. The period becomes too familiar, and the characters 
faintly reminiscent of others first met more than twenty years ago 
in another novel of India: Mrs. Moore, Aziz, Adela Quested, 
Professor Godbole, Ronny Heaslop. People are talking, writing 
letters, going journeys, and making muddles again. But alas! Mrs, 
Weston’s talent is not for character (which she cannot develop), 
nor for social, racial or religious problems (which she cannot 
illuminate), nor is it equal to her ambitions. And while she has 
forced a comparison wit A Passage to India, the standard of 
E. M. Forster is set far beyond her full range. The peak which 
at first sight seemed so close continually recedes; soon the slow 
and painful climb is abandoned ; a retreat, with many a slip and 
stumble, is gradually effected, until the comparative safety and 
convenient rubble of the foothills allows a narrow squeak to be 
given a dignified burial Her characters are petty romantics, con- 
ventional and sentimental, with sham emotions, pretending to be 
real. Here again are the smells, the noise, the glitter of tissue and 
tinsel, the silks, the furs, the alien warmth of the persistent jungle, 
providing a complex ever-changing pattern of jewels, flowers and 
butterflies, heavy with the charm and languor of the Romantic East; 
but the package brings us nothing new out of India. 

Miss Simon’s novel, Wings Deceive, is even more clever, though 
it will appeal to a less wide audience, for her tone is bitter. While 
obviously capable of more, she is content te divert us with a series 
of sham figures, cavorting strenuously against the background of 
the present war. The theme again presents great possibilities. Miss 
Simon asks us to consider the plight of the individual, in a world 
turned topsy-turvy, when the fate of millions reduces the personal 
problem to a matter for indifference. It is a superb theme for 
comedy on the grand scale, though the present is unfavourable to 
its execution. Miss Simon takes us on a gloriously wiid and comic 
chase after a suitably sinister female spy and her contacts. Her 
pursuer, a young literary light, whose capabilities are running to 
seed in the Air Force, takes up the hunt with verve and ardour. 
He has all the ruthless self-importance so necessary to the amateur 
sleuth. After an important document is missing from his station, 
Lawrence Vane, while on leave in London, overhears a peculiar 
telephone conversation between a man and a woman, which he thinks 
may have something to do with the lost papers. Going to the 
venue, he has the good luck and wit to spot the conspirators, over- 
hears an important snatch of their conversation, only to lose the 
couple utterly a few minutes later. Some time passes, and then 
Lawrence is given a lift by the very woman herself. He applies 
himself to the business of trapping her, by the manoeuvre of 
seduction, and succeeds in spending the night with her, though she 
with equal adroitness shakes him off next morning. He has gained 
a little more odd evidence against her, however, and she, more than 
a little in love, has bestowed a telephone number on him, with the 
assurance that any message left will quickly reach her. Soon others 
are embroiled in the plot. Only after many a wild scuffle and 
scramble does Vane find his mistress out in her true villainy, which 
is merely that of a wife, both unfaithful and discreet. At this point 
the novel falls apart. Since Lawrence cannot bear the knowledge 
that he had made a superb fool of himself, and since his character is 
no stronger than that of the woman who has duped him, he finds 
everything appalls him. He dies from wounds received in an aif- 
raid on Berlin, which account, in spite of being vividly written, 
strikes the wrong note of irony. JouHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The Origin of Food Habits. By H. D. Renner. (Faber and Faber. 153.) 


ALTHOUGH some of Mr. Renner’s physiology and psychology may 
be open to argument, his approach to the subject of food from the 
standpoint of habit and tradition raises many interesting questions. 
Some of them he admits himself unable to answer. Thus he 
maintains that the chief British contribution to the world’s food 
customs is not, as is popularly supposed, roast beef, but fried bacon ; 
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and he claims that the curing of whole sides of bacon for slicing 
and frying ts specifically British. But how this should have come 
about he cannot tell us. As an instance of a food habit developing 
in response to social conditions, and in spite of—as he argues— 
physiological disadvantages, he mentions the sandwich, admittedly 
convenient but gastronomically, in his opinion, a poor thing. He 
stresses the importance of taste and smell—often confused—as factors 
in developing food habits. But whether alcoholic drinks owed their 
advent to flavour or to their effect upon the nervous system is again 
apparently beyond establishment. It is the habit of spreading 
substances upon it that has largely determined, he suggests, the 
texture and manner of manufacture of the modern loaf, which is 
now eaten less for itself than as a vehicle for butter, margarine or 
jam. Work and climate have of course played a dominant part in 
creating food habits. But prejudices, fashions and taboos have been 
almost equally operative. Many readers will find in Mr. Renner’s 
book a new light thrown upon their meals. 

New Road 1943. Edited by Alex Comfort and John Bayliss. 

Walls Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuts latest editorial progeny of M-:. Comfort and his collaborator, 
Mr. Bayliss, requirzs no little effort from the conscientious reader 
who intends to read it all through. For those who know their 
way among the names there are some good things (from Comfort 
himself, Gascoyne, Moore, Watkins and others); but most of the 
best work has already appeared elsewhere, and this is not surprising 
when we learn from the editorial acknowledgment that the con- 
tributors are unpaid, though the price of the book does not seem 
to justify this. The opening essay (Derek Stanford’s “New 
Landscape”) is a shocking piece of bad writing and pretentious 
nonsense. The book contains criticism, essays, poems, reproductions 
and a so-called surrealist section, and may be taken as representa- 
tive only of a limited section of those writers and artists who fall 
roughly between the ages of 20 to 30 years. The best thing in it 
is Mr. Orwell’s prose ; he writes of the Spanish War, and every- 
thing he says is relevant today and is as unpalatable to the Left 
as to the Right. 

Crux Ansata: An Indictment 

(Penguin Special. 9d.) 

Me. H. G. Wetts has no difficulty in presenting in this book a 
concise and effective historical criticism of the political machina- 
tions of the Papacy. He is not impartial, but he has endeavoured 
to be truthful, and even a devout and enlightened Roman Catholic 
might well agree with his strictures on the political activities past 
and present of his Church. Nevertheless, Mr. Wells shares the 
singular myopia peculiar to rationalists which prevents their seeing 
wherein the power of the Roman Catholic Church resides. Many 
of the sanest intellectuals of today, who are not even Christians, are 
in sympathy with the Church, because, in spite of its errors and 
imperfections, it appears to be the ordinary man’s strongest sup- 
porter against his complete domination by an exclusively materia- 
listic State. They may be wrong in thinking this, but they will 
never be convinced by such an old-fashioned catalogue of past 
crimes as make up the bulk of Mr. Wells’s book. 


(Grey 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN the not un-urban town of Luton a co-operative effort that owe; 
its Origin to the excellent Village Produce Association has been most 
hopefully set in motion by the park superintendent who enjoys the 
apt name of English. The hope of England, as many think, and 
Mr. Massingham proclaims with ever-increasing emphasis, lies jn 
local self-sufficiency, in the principle that crops grown after nature’s 
method in a locality should give fresh food to the inhabitants, 
Townspeople should sleep under the mild narcotic of lettuces grown 
by themselves within their area. But there is no mere theory in this 
co-operative scheme. A plot of land is taken by a club or group of 
shareholders, arrangements are made whereby some farmer or other 
happily equipped person shall cultivate the soil and do whatever 
the shareholders find it too difficult to do. The seed once in the 
ground each sharer has his plot or bit of the long row, and harvesty 
his wealth. The amount of the dividends has astonished even the 
organisers. The first village efforts dealt only with potatoes. At 
Luton, where 1} acres of derelict land were ploughed up by the 
Corporation, five vegetables were included and each member has a 
row 120 yards long divided into five sections. The results are 
described (in reference to a soldier’s widow among the club) a 
“manna from heaven.” Green vegetables through the better part 
of the year for about 3s. 6d. investment should teach the Stock 
Exchange something. But the health and interest are of most value, 
More power to the elbow of the symbolic Park Superintendent and 
to the V.P.A. 


Neglected Foods 

It has been unpleasant to see birds of all sorts—including in one 
shop owls, terns, seagulls and lots of starlings—hung up in butchers’ 
shops ; but there are forms of food that might well be used in war- 
time. In my village a man was proudly carrying home a hedge-hog, 
which is good food, and the number of these rather obscure animals 
has become excessive. In Albany, in U.S., many years ago I passed 
a butcher’s shop that exhibited only grey squirrels. During the last 
war a kindly waitress at a London restaurant whispered in my eara 
warning against the plovers’ eggs on the menu, “ they’re only sea- 
birds’,” she said. Now sea-birds’ eggs are excellent and should be 
largely farmed. It has been proved (notably in regard to the huge 
Bempton colony of Guillemots) that if the taking of eggs is stopped 
at a proper date, say June 15th, the colonies increase. Even wild 
duck would probably increase if the first clutch were taken, for the 
birds are even worse than the poets in their anticipations of spring. 
The moorhens, which are too numerous (as are the coot on London 
reservoirs) might be robbed with profit and without cruelty. The 
eggs are excellent. The cardinal crime in egg-stealing is to continue 
the thieving into a too late date. 


5> 


The Homing Linnet 

The first nest with eggs that I found in my garden this spring 
was a linnet’s though the bird is not arhong the earliest of nesters. It 
is odd how the pairs adjourn to gardens as soon as April comes, 
though they may be as completely absent as the migrants throughout 
the rest of the year. Where evergreens flourish they nest, I should 
say, earlier than in other places. There is one commen known to me 
where they show a very strong preference for the juniper bushes and 
nests abound from a very early date. The charming little bird, with 
breast at this season only less red than a robin’s, has a pleasing trickle 
of song; but you would scarcely have thought that it would prove 
attractive from a cage. Yet their nests in the juniper are severely 
harried by so-called aviculturists who find, it appears, a profitable 
market for the youngsters. The eggs differ a good deal. Not once 
or twice I have been asked to identify the eggs, and in most of the 
clutches about which doubts were expressed the band of brown 
spots was absent. 


In the Garden 

An ardent believer in the compost heap, as the only author and 
begetter of wholesome food, suggests the use of it as a marrow of 
pumpkin heap ,and gives examples of its efficiency. I once covered 
a compost pit (which is better, I think, than a heap) with a very thin 
layer of soil and grew some excellent mushrooms. There is a deal of 
material for compost at this season, and quite outside the fanciful 
beliefs in this or that weed, there is no doubt that the product is 
definitely improved by the addition of nettles—and how satisfactorily 
they fall before the scythe! W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
P. H. GALLOWAY, LIMITED 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 











Tue fifteenth annual ordinary general meeting of P. H. Galloway, Limited, 
was held on May 4th in London, Mr. J. E. Galloway, M.P.S. (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement which was 
circulated with the report:— 

We deeply regret having to report the death of Mr. H. R. Borrowdale 
in December last, after a long illness. Mr. Borrowdale, who was also a 
member of the firm of solicitors who act for the company, had been a 
director since 1936, and in that capacity had given splendid service. 

Your directors are pleased to report another successful year, and the 
net profit of £35,193, after charging all expenses, is a considerable increase 
over the previous year, and we are sure is a cause for great satisfaction, 
although by reason of our small standard year, a greater demand is being 
made upon us for excess profits tax, and consequently it is unfortunate 
that we are at this time unable to increase our dividend. 

The proposed dividends and appropriations have been shown in the 
balance sheet and the dividends have been stated net, thereby giving a 
truer perspective of the very large provision necessary for taxation. In 
future accounts, provision for income-tax will be based on the profits for 
the year, which is sound practice at all times, but particularly in these 
days of high taxation. 

In the accounts for the past year the charge covers two years’ income- 
tax, thereby considerably reducing the balance carried forward, and this 
fact must be borne in mind in considering the results and in comparing 
them with previous years. 

The difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies of raw materials, especi- 
ally for the manufacture of our toilet preparations, are still very acute, 
and although the Board of Trade have again authorised the use of oil for 
these purposes, up to the moment the supplies are very short, but in 
common with other manufacturers, we are hoping that there will be a 
bigger release in the near future, which will enable us to reach our per- 
mitted quota. The medicinal side of our business continues to expand, 
and is very largely responsible for the further increased profits which -we 
are able to show. 

Your directors would again like to express their keen appreciation of 
the continued loyalty of our staff, which has been a great factor towards 
the trading success which our accounts show. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


THE annual general meeting of North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Limited, will be held on May 11th in Edinburgh. 

The fdllowing is extracted from the statement by the deputy-chairman 
the Hon. Arthur O. Crichton) which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

The net new business for 1943 in the Life Department amounted to 
£2,237,697, as compared with £2,394,670 for the previous year. Claims 
by death or maturity amounted to £2,498,527 after deducting reassurances. 
Of this sum £99,073 represents claims directly due to the war. The 
consideration for annuities granted amounted to £180,008 by single pay- 
ment and £44,287 by annual premium. 

The premium income for 1943 in the Fire Department at £3,744,618 
showed an increase of £104,130, while the loss ratio at 44.37 per cent. was 
higher by 1.35 per cent. Expenses were down, at 45.69 per cent. against 
48.80 per cent. in 1942. The underwriting profit of 8.82 per cent. 
compared with 8.19 per cent. for the preceding year. Net interest on 
investments decreased by £3,426. 

Our casualty business is transacted by the Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company. The premium income at £1,385,800 was £96,075 higher than 
in 1942, and the loss ratio at 46.04 per cent. was down by 0.33 per cent. 
The expense ratio was about the same at 42.00 per cent. The under- 
writing profit was 9.19 per cent. compared with 13.07 per cent. in the 
previous year. Net interest was £74,036, against £72,641 in 1942. 

Premiums of the Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Limited, for 1943 
at £731,129 were less by £355,015. Claims and expenses together were 
correspondingly lower. £100,000 has been transferred to profit and loss 
account from profits of past years now closed. 

The premium income of The Fine Art and General Insurance Com- 
pany at £421,211 was £39,809 higher than in 1942 and the loss ratio at 
34.28 per cent. was lower by no less than 14.05 per cent. The under- 
writing profit was 28.48 per cent. compared with 14.83 per cent. in the 
previous year. 

The combined underwriting profit, fire, casualty and marine was 
£677,794, against £623,004 in the previous year. Under increasingly 

difficult war-time conditions the directors are pleased to be able once 
again to submit to the shareholders such good results. 

We are recommending the same rate of dividend as last year, and this, 
with the preference dividend, will absorb £397,469, while the combined 
total of net interest amounts to £394,823. 











LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER AND 
é PRODUCE 





STRONG POSITION 





THE annual general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber and Produce 
Company, Limited, was held on May 1st in London. 

Mr. H. J. Welch, chairman of the company, pfesided. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts : — 

We still have no information concerning conditions on the company’s 
estates during the Japanese occupation of Malaya and Burma. We do 
not know which areas, if any, are being tapped or what upkeep, if any, 
is being carried on. The company’s financial position is strong; the 
balance-sheet shows net liquid assets amounting to £360,605, after deduct- 
ing £52,325 to make provision for certain liabilities actual or potential. 

The chief item of expenditure is the provision made for the estates 
staff. This provision has now been brought up to a considerable sum 
and the annual charge will be very much less in future. The directors 
are continuing to draw fees at half rates. The revenue account shows a 
debit balance for the year of £8,830, which is less than the amount charged 
for provision for staff. This balance has been met by a transfer from 
the reserves for contingencies. 

Much thought has been devoted by the Inland.Revenue authorities 
and the Rubber Growers’ Association and others to the question of 
taxation of companies whose activities have been interrupted by invasion, 
and such companies are now allowed to elect provisionally to be treated 
either as continuing trade or as having discontinued trade with an option 
to reverse their provisional election after the war if it is found that a 
feversal would be more favourable to them. This company has given 
Provisional notice of discontinuance and becomes entitled to relief from 
taxation otherwise assessable and to a refund of certain taxation previously 
Paid estimated at £70.000. F i 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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over 100,000 little ones need 
protection each year, the total 





HE private files of the 
N.S.P.C.C. form a great 


saga of progress towards the of cruelty to children is 
final abolition of neglect and diminishing. During its exist- 
ill-treatment of childrens ence the NS.P.C.C. has 
In its early days the Society helped over 5,500,000 to 
had to contend not only with happiness and earned the 
the brutality of individual gratitude of innumerable 


but 
apathy of a public indifferent 


parents, also with the parents and guardians. 


Please help us to expand and 
to child welfare. Sixty develop this work in 


years of activity on the pursuit of the Society's 








part of the Society has idal—"E V ER Y 
brought about great CHILD A HAPPY 
changes, and although CHILD.’ 
PRESIDENT : Honorary Treasurer: 
H.R.H. * * a 2 Sir Spencer 7. Portal 
PRINCESS r 20 Victory House, Leicester 


Square, London, W C.2. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE , 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILD 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





CCOMMODATION AVAILABLE 











in an empty Cigar-case for six 
King Six Cigars Please com- 
municate whereabouts of King Six 
to discriminating gentleman who 
knows it is an excellent cigar at Is. 
PERSONAL 


\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
i turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
WaLker’s ScrENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 


Lrp.. Dent. 76 16 "ford Lane, Ilford, London. 
LCOHOL !—Can you afford it? Turvey Tonic 
I Treatment stops craving and improves health. 


Consit., 14 Hanover Square, W.1. May. 3 ‘ 

A THE FAMILY will welcome BERMALINE 
d BREAD. It is very delicious, nutritious and easily 
digested. Makes appetising sandwiches. Restores energy. 
Improves health. Ask Baker or write BERMALINE, Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, Simple, 
| ) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: Howartns, 473 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tims, Is. 9d., 2s. 10d., 5s. 

»}LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS.—We make old 

>) shirts or your own material into smart blouses at 
2 ens. each. “ Trubenised”’ Brand collars and cuffs 
desired. Please write for details to REsartus Lrp., 183-9, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 

»yOOKS.—The Vicar of KIRTLING nor. NEW- 


> MARKET would send a typed list (to be returned) “ 


numbered and priced. He would pay carriage. 

)} URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
B wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.— Bet INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Lrp., 73 New Bond Street, W.1. 

*ANCER SUFFERER (31 44).—Poor old man, needs 
( extra nourishment. Please help. Jewellery gratefully 
received. —NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2(S), 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

+ARPETS.—Call and see JOSEPH HAIM, the Oriental 
( Carpet Specialist, who has the finest stock of recon- 
ditioned (as new) Oriental carpets in London. Old carpets 
exchanged, purchased, repaired and cleaned.—JosEPH HAIM, 
31, Brook St., London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6300. 

1LOCHES SAVE WEEKS They speed-up your 
( Vegetables, make possible an extra crop, double 
output, provide fresh food the year round. Thirty years’ 
proof, Send for List. —CHase Lip. 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
| are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY. 
| ELP URGENTLY NEEDED to maintain Invalid 
Lady whilst waiting for further major operation. 
(Case 258.)}—Appeal “ S,’’ DistresseD GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
AssociaTION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 
with the great English novels, essays, poems and plays. 
Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes conversa- 
tional abilities and sound thinking. The new L.S.J. Course 
has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the famous author and 
broadcaster. Other courses in Journalism, Story Writing, 
Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
Prospectus Dept., LoNDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
| 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFAarLane (C.), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK.—Confidential London. Address. Letters 
4 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1, 
UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
() Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the FrigNDs Home SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
rR... HANDBAG CO. will repair your handbag. 

\ Highest craftsmanship. Moderate charges. Post or 
call. 57, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
QUTAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
‘ sent on appro. at jd. each.~-CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 

*TAFFORDSHIRE AND OTHER FIGURES, VIC- 
‘ TORIAN AND MODERN. An important collection 
of old Staffordshire figures and an interesting selection of 
new works and developments in the Staffordshire tradition 
HEALS, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
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KERFOOTS 
PASTILLES 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 


| THE LEYS SCHOOL (CAMBRIDGE), 


TEMPORARY ADDKESS: 
ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL, PITLOC 
PERTHSHIRE. — 


The EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION and 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
(maximum inual value £100) will be HELD oq 
23rd and 24th MAY and on Ist and 2nd JUNE Further 
information may be obtained from the Headmaster 



























ed 
mag SPEEDWORDS for quick notes; used in 
one week by Dean of Canterbury. Stamp for 
details—Durrons (S), 92 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.L. 
7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet 
W REGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Ws. 
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EDICATED 









embodying the 


manufacturing 





EDUCATIONAL 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Post iti 

t _for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., BSc ne 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 
A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
_ For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 
| HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

_, Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab) 
__ First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers, 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from:—Sgcag. 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire, 
’|‘RAIN NOW and be prepared to play your wn 
i the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE. 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge. 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). ‘ 





experience of 





eighty years 






















CINEMA, EXHIBITIONS, THEATRE &c. 

CADEMY, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. LE ROI S’AMUSE 
si (A). _“ Delirious entertainment ’’—James Agate 
and TARGET FOR TO-NIGHT (VU). 


Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 



























\ ODERN PAINTINGS.—Open 10-5; Sat. 10-4, 








y LEGER GALLERY, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
- | TINGS by V. Daskal, at the Arcade Gallery, 
15, Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, W.1. May 5-31, 

























































,, e 10-5; Sat. 10-1. Adm. free. 
Doy ou know anyone PUANOFORTE RECITAL, presented by HAROLD 
: ous Gun dene .—— Wednesday, May 10th, at 
6.15. / ZSNENSON. ethoven—Schumann—Rsyvel, 
lr the Forces ? Tickets, 26 to 10 -, from Box Office. MAY. 7600. 
(PORCH THEATRE, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge ( 
. O. 4424. ean Gabin and Simone Simon i j 
. . . then listen to gy Su a Ween ”’ (La Béte Humaine and sup is : 
" ms. Daily, 3 6.30 p.m. Film } . : 
Air Commodore HELMORE, B.B.C. Home | “=? “°° 2 Bim Mem. bos al sass 9! 
. . yy J 1 
Service, Sunday evening, May 7th. : LECTURES I 
: ‘THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 
aaa oe RS : BLOOMSBURY Square, W.C.1 S 
_A series of Lectures, followed by discussion, will be 
given at the College at 11 a.m. on Saturdays, May 13, f 
June 17 and July 15. Members of the teaching profession ¢ 
SAFEG UARD TH EIR and others who are interested are cordially invited. 
May 13. — “The School and its Environment.” Miss Vv 
FUTU RE C. Fletcher, Bingley Training College. 
ay Miss E. Strudwick, High Mistress I 
Our fighting men, in times of of St. Paul's Girls’ School. P f 
adversity after Service, may count June 17. — ao Children’s Theatre. Miss Suria I 
on he Ste of ee See Seen,  O Chairman : Mr. Michael Redgrave 
eed a oe occu Cardigan July 15.—“ The Report of the McNair Committee.” t 
touse, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- Professor F. A. Cavenagh, King’s College, 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; ne lila _ t 
their tamiiies too. Chairman: Mr. J. H. Simpson, Principal of ul 
(Registered under the P the College of St. Mark and St. John, and Dean 
War Charities Act, 1940.) of the College of Preceptors. U 
sh POET LAUREATE, Mr. John Masefield, 0.M.,, v 
will deliver the Second National Book Council 
— a ceiimannamnineiinngstin - - Annual Lecture on Friday, May 19th, at the Caxton Hall; } 
Westminster. Title: “I Want! I Want!” Chair: 
Mr. Geoffrey Faber. Doors open 5.30 p.m. for 6 p.m v 
Admission FREE by ticket only. Apply SECRETARY, sl 
T € CURE 0 SMOKING National Book Council 3, Henrietta Street London W.C.2. 
os 2 iteaaeanencneniiacea C 
Without Will-Power or Drugs. APPOINTMENTS t 
WRITE FOR THIS UNIQUE BOOKLET; 23d. STAMP. SENTLEMAN, intellectual interests, undertakes re- oO 
ch fi M.P. —_ ) 
THE WAINLEY COURSE, (S3), I Sbenpall lien tecmmapeianey. P 
87 Taggart Avenue, Liverpool, 16. ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS v 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) al 








QTAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you 
\ and family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if A 1 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp. 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire, 
*YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film re 
N Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
YBIL RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod charges.— 
17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. 3854, 
1 SMOKER’S heart is full of song 
He sallies forth to buy TOM LONG. 
4 ew TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
SS Scotch all-Wool, from 7 - and 2 coupons per 
yard.—Write for patterns.—DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
\ ’ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
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=SSss=—" (a) Assistant Lecturer in Social Philosophy to assist 
in the teaching of the elements of Ethics and Social 


rie GOES A Lo 


Applications are invited for the temporary appointment 
for the session 1944-45 of the following : 


|e] 


Philosophy ; ; F 
(6) Assistant Lecturer in Geography, to assist with the 


THAT COLD wi teaching of Geography. 

Salary, £320 per annum. Applicants should send full 
particulars of their academic qualifications and experience, 
with the names of three referees, to the ACTING SECRETARY, 
London School of Economics, The Hostel, Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. : 

TATIONAL war charity in country district secks - 
A applications from men exempt from military service 
for post of senior administrative officer. Experience m 
management of representatives would be an advantage. 
State education, full experience and minimum 
required to Box No. 134. . : 
Wa in September. MATRON for Junior 
Boarding School in Cotswolds.—Apply Box 133. 
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